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[The following has been excerpted from the Media In Mind 
netnode posted by the eminent Professor Rudolph DuBois 
of Ontario Online Universityl 


e have come a long way as far as the media 

is concerned. As a tool, it has been used for 

many purposes throughout the ages, every- 
thing from informing the population of any important 
€ events to entertaining them, even selling them things 
they did not really need. Of course, as much as it has 
been used to inform, it has also been used to disin- 
form. As much as it has been used to entertain, it has 
been used to distract people from what was really 
going on. As much as it has been used to sell mater- 
ial goods, it has been used to sell ideas, ideals, and 
ideologies. 

Think about it for a moment. Everything you see 
around you can be construed as being part of the 
media. After all, the meaning of the word media is 
simply that of an agency, or a means to get an idea or 
concept across. It also means the middle or the status 
quo, which, most of the time, is really what it is all 
about. But we, in our age of information, did not invent 
| the media. Before our era of braindance, 
screamsheets, and television, there have been other 
types of media, types which until the invention of the 
radio and television relied heavily on the printed word. 


efore the 20th century, there were fewer means of com- 

municating or disseminating information to a large group 
of people. Up until the th century, the majority of people did 
not even know how to read. Most people would get their infor- 
mation from town criers and by word of mouth, from royal 
proclamations and priests in their local churches. As far as 
entertainment was concerned, forget about anything looking 
real, unless it was real! The only real means of distraction, 
apart from the one which caused them to have too many chil- 
dren, included live theater and storytellers, who would gather 
a large group of listeners around them, either in their home or 
at the local inn and spin webs to make listeners' heads spin. 

Of course, being informed and entertained was not the 
main thing on the average Middle Age lackey's mind. No, sur- 
vival was. Only later, after the invention of the printing press, 
and after higher literacy levels were achieved among the gen- 
eral populace, did the media start to take any real shape. Not 
that there was not any media to speak of, but, as stated above, 


any media was of the spoken word variety, and there was no ` 
real commercial content. As far as those in power were con- 
cemed, that was fine. Media as we know it is a fairly recent 
phenomenon, which will be examined later on. 

The reasons for the lack of media, at least what we would 
term media, are twofold: disposable income and leisure time. 
Well into the 19th century, both these things were for people 
of the upper class only. No one else had any real leisure time 
or disposable income. These two factors, while not immedi- 
ately related to the media, have a direct effect on the media. 
Simply put, unless one has money to spend on either the 
media itself, or to buy things advertised by the media, or one 
has time to look at what the media offers, the media is com- 
pletely useless. 

Another thing is that publicity did not exist. People would 
find out about anything that they might need, anything from 
whom to buy food products from to where to get new farm 
animals, by word of mouth. Keep in mind that life in the city 
was. not much different than life in the rural areas as far as 
information was concemed. As far as the majority of people 
were concerned, the only book that would ever be read to 
them would be the Bible, and even then, unless one knew 
Latin, he would not understand one word that was being read. 
All this changed, albeit slowly, with the introduction by 
Gutenberg of the printing press. The printing press introduced 
the written word to a much wider audience in two main forms: 
newspapers and books. It is also responsible for the level of lit- 
eracy of the general population. Because books were now 
more widely available to the general public, people learned to 
read and write, since these were no longer deemed useless 
skills. 


Newspapers 


The earliest known newspapers, apart from the public 
announcement posters of ancient Rome and such, came out 
of Germany in the latter part of the 15th century, the birthplace 
of the movable type printing press. None of them were any- 
thing more than a one-sheet newsletter, with most of the arti- 
cles written by the editor/printer/distributor. The first real 
newspaper, the Gazette de France, came out in 1631. While 
this was a newspaper per sae, it did not see wide distribution, 
mostly because of cost and literacy levels. The first widely dis- 
tributed newspaper also came from France. Le Siécle , born in 
1836, had a circulation of 38,000. It had very strong political 
opinions and saw many of that era's literary figures writing for 
it. Before the Collapse, there were literally thousands of differ- 
ent newspapers available іп the US. alone. 

Unlike a screamsheet, newspapers carried information on 
all types of subjects and were mostly made up of one thing: 
advertising. As a matter of fact, a newspaper consisted of 40% 
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to 60% advertising. While this may seem strange to readers of 
screamsheets, one has to understand that newspapers walked 
a very fine line between public institution and private industry. 
This meant one that while they were protected by the then 
First Amendment (freedom of speech), they also had to stay in 
business, which meant attracting readership. This is one of the 
key reasons behind the fall of the newspaper: While the 
money raised by sales were not enough to cover the cost of 
production, advertising covered the lion's share. As time went 
on, people began to rely more and more on television, and 
later on screamsheets, for their news; many said they had no 
time for reading or were getting their news from the television 
since the news was “fresher” A decrease in readership for the 
newspapers meant not only lost revenue in sales, but more 
importantly a decrease in revenues from advertising, since 
fewer people saw the ads placed in the newspapers. 

A close relative of the newspaper is the magazine. With a 
broader and deeper coverage than the newspaper, it too died 
а notso pleasant death to both the screamsheet and the Net. 
One of the ancestors of the magazine is perhaps the penny 
dreadful, a sort of a mix between a book and a newspaper. 
Sold on a weekly or bi-weekly basis, the penny dreadful would 

- deliver the latest chapter of an ongoing work from an author, 
which when finished would be republished in book format. 
This type of serial allowed people who would not normally buy 
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books to read an entire manuscript while it was being written. 
The reason behind the name is quite easy to guess: They 
were, for the most part, horribly written stories. Very similar in 
Structure to the soap operas that cluttered television, they 


меге written with one rule in mind: Keep the reader excited 


and coming back for more. They were considered crass by the 
era's better writers, butthey still wrote them in order to pay 
their bills. 


Plays and books 


Invented in the dawn of humanity, books and plays have been 
with Man since he has been able to speak, to write. While the 
actual form a book takes has changed drastically since they 
first made their appearance—from a stone tablet to a scroll 
written on linen or papyrus, from a hand written manuscript to 
atext file in an electronic book—the basic function of the book 
has not changed. it is there to educate, entertain, and some- 
times make the reader think. As with other forms of media, 
while sometimes the stated purpose is to entertain, it might 
also be used to educate or to influence the way the reader 
looks on or thinks about certain things. 

Books, and literature in general, take many forms nowa- 
days. The most common one is perhaps the electronic book, 
or e-book, which allows the user to download any book file 


into it and display it to the reader. Some available models of e- 
book either contain a printer or have the capacity to be con- 
nected to an external printer. While the direct advantage of an 
e-book might not be apparent at first (after all, a printed book 
is as high tech and convenient as an e-book) there are some 
advantages. One of the main ones is that nothing is out of print 
anymore. As long as someone somewhere has the file, anyone 
can print a copy of the book for himself. Also, if classified cor- 
rectly, all of a user's files can be searched for any occurrence 
of any subject, thus allowing the user to quickly do research on 
a number of topics. This brings us to perhaps one of the most 
convenient features, an index that always works and that can 
be tailored to the specific individual. Other advantages are 
simply those of cost, space, and resources. A book file is 
cheaper to produce, costs nothing to print (since the user is 
the one who will do it, and takes no space other that іп the e- 
book itself. 

Plays also saw their birth in the dawn of time. Unlike 
books, their shape, if not their actual content, has not varied 
much with time. While there are many types of plays, their 
basic format remains the same: actors on a stage playing 
parts. While one might look at plays as being the ancestors of 
modem-day television and braindance, the more cynical might 
point out that the content was worth watching, unlike modern 
drama, which, according to them, is simply there as eye candy 
rather than to stimulate the intellect. As television and movies 
were introduced in the early 20th century, the popularity of 
plays has known a steady decline, despite the effort of actors 
and directors. Theater met with a short revival in the early 
2000's, just after the Collapse, due mostly to the low income 
and general malaise of the population. But with the introduc- 
tion of cheap braindance and direct-access Net connection, it 
is again an art on its last leg, perhaps to die a slow death. 


here аге two main differences between pre-20th century 
media and post-20th century media: recording and com- 
mercialism. 

Recording allowed the media to truly expand and reach a 
much wider audience than before. Of course, there was 
always a means to record: the written word. But the 20th cen- 
tury saw for the first time in mankind's history the ability to 
broadcast, and at a later date record, both voice and pictures. 
The first attempts were at best mediocre, made by scientists 
and the like to demonstrate the possibilities of the new tech- 
nology. it is then that the real players behind what is now the 
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media saw the potential inherent in the new technology. Big 
business stepped in and made media the beast we know 
today: one of the most powerful force around. With the ability 
to broadcast and record, one truly had for the first time the 
ability to sell a large segment of the population things that they 
would not have thought they needed or wanted. 

Media in the 20th century seems to have followed one 
tule: lowest common denominator. While this is somewhat 
true of our media, the idea took root because of the costs 
associated with the new media introduced in the 20th centu- 
ty. Making movies, television and radio programs was an 
expensive process. To offset the cost, the producers needed 
to bring in more revenues. The reasoning was simple: The 
more people watching or listening to your show, the more you 
could ask from the advertisers. This became the golden age of 
advertising and led to what was known as commercial content. 
The reason that commercial content is mentioned here is sim- 
ply that it is what shapes media as we know it to this day and 
age. Beyond any other agenda, the key to understanding mod- 
em media is money. If it does not make a profit, then it does 
not exist, at least not on a large scale. 

Of course there were other players in the arena besides 
big business. A number of independent productions were 
around but never really had any clout in the marketplace. One 
thing was quickly learned: You could almost buy success. 
Apart from a few small productions getting both commercial 
and critical acclaim, the commercial successes were usually 
made by the larger studios, simply by throwing large amounts 
of money at any given project. Obviously, the wide distribution 
channels helped, along with advertising barrages, done in 
such a way that unless one had absolutely no contact with the 
modem media machine, one would find out about the latest 
opus whether he wanted to or not. 

While this was true until the Collapse, things changed 
somewhat a few years before the Collapse. With the advent of 
cable television and cheaper technology for both broadcasting 
and recording, a thriving cottage industry, based around the 
fact that one could sell only a few units and still make a profit, 
emerged. However, when the Collapse hit, it hit these people 
hardest of all. In our day and age, we can still see somewhat 
of a remnant of this industry, mostly in the media underground, 
which we will look at later on. 

However, there was an exception to the adage that media 
meant big business. Several countries, including the United 
States, had what was termed public broadcasting, services that 
were partly supported with tax móney. іп an effort to bring to 
the general public what they believed was quality and diversi- 
fied programming, they supported a format which did not rely 
on advertising. Partly due to the Collapse and also to increas- 
ing cuts in budget, these media died without any real notice by 
the general population. 
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The beginnings of radio are much like any ather media barn in 
the 20th century. Ал first, the media was used mosty for point- 
to-point telecommunication, with a few attempts at program- 
ming or what we would call real broadcasting. But it was not 
before 1920, when big business saw the potential inherent in 
the fledgling media and decided to step in, that real radio broad- 
casting really took off. At first, the idea behind radio broadcast- 

` ing with an announced schedule was lite more than a plan to 
sell more radio receivers to the individual home owner. It was 
not until 1922 that someone struck upon the idea of selling air 
time ta companies to sell their goods. Thus the commercial was 
bam, and with it the conoept of commercial media. 

Early radio programming was mostly "anything goes" 
Anything that could make noise, from live music and singers, 
vaudeville acts to guest speakers, political debates and sport 
broadcasts were put on. The early programmers did not have 
any time for experimentation since real problems lay with 
technical difficulties and the (Ке. Music was the primary "meat 
of programming; it was perhaps the easiest thing to put on. 
After all, there was already a good amount of recorded mate- 
tial available, in addition to all the live broadcasts that were 
possible to do. 

Another early program type that disappeared with the 
arrival оі television was drama and variety shows. Very similar 
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in content to our soap opera and comedy shows, they were for 
the most part а pictureless version af what was being offered 
оп stage at that time. Suangely enough, there was no regular 
news broadcast on radio before 1933, and even at that time, 
there were only four regular network news broadcasts. This 
was mostly due to the fact that advertising agencies were 
responsible for the programming of radia broadcasts, and they 
wasted cathing to disturb the success radio had had in selling 
products. This shows that the new medium was mostly thought 
of as an entertainment medium, rather than one used for gen- 
eral information. The only exception to this was The March of 
Time, sponsored by Time magazine, which, instead of a 
Straight news broadcast, was a dramatization of the week's 
news. Again, this points out the general conception of radio as 
an entertainment medium rather than a news medium. 

Early radio history is also one of excesses, where anything 
could, and did, go. tf one thought that the excesses of media 
surrounding court cases like the Simpson case in the mid- 
4990s were а new phenomenon, he only has to look at the 
early history of radio to see similar media circuses. The 
Hauptmann trial for the kidnaping of the Lindbergh baby in 
1935, was surrounded by а media circus that would shame 
the modem courthounds. This led to legislation banning 
micraghanes and cameras fram the courtroom. Many of the 
era's nor-entertainment broadcasts were nothing more than 
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propaganda under a thin veneer of dramatization. Everyone 
was out to explore and exploit the new medium, and the pub- 
lic was just too happy to sit there and absorb the whole thing. 

Over the twenty years following the introduction of com- 
mercial radio, every major city had at least one radio station, if 
not several. Even smaller cities possessed their own radio sta- 
tions. With time, what was at first a hodge-podge of program- 
ming evolved into different formats. Of course, regulations 
from the FCC (the Federat Communications Commission) 
helped in this regard. For example, it forced what was a popu- 
lar radio program, the radio lotteries, off the air, only to see 
them re-emerge on television as game shows. it also broke up 
monopolies, much to the anger of the radio moguls. But the 
FCC was not the biggest threat radio would face. The biggest 
threat would come after the war, with the arrival of television. 

With the coming of television, much of the success 
enjoyed by radio vanished. This did not happen overnight, but 
the popularity of radio, which was after all теге spoken words, 
waned over the next few decades. Radio turned to what it did 
best, music and talk shows, to finally emerge with two distinct 
formats: talk radio and music stations. Talk radio, and its cousin 
sports radio, was just that, radio on which a caller was able to 
talk to a host about almost anything he had on his mind. On 
the other end of the spectrum, music radio stations concen- 
trated on playing music they believed their listeners wanted to 
hear. Overall, radio lost its place to television but is still around 
nowadays, more the province of illegal radio operators who 
wish to tell us what is wrong with our country than a legitimate, 
state-approved big medium. 


Television 


The successor to radio, television incorporated two of the 
great media of the age: radio and movies. By doing so, many 
feel that it had forced both media out of the spotlight and into 
the shadows. The simple facts were that no one wanted only 
to listen to someone when he could see them; furthermore, 
nobody wanted to pay to be entertained when he could get it 
for free. 

When it first appeared on the scene, television had all the 
experience of radio behind it. Many of the corporations that 
had backed radio took television under their wings right away, 
seeing the truly monstrous potential the new media had. While 
World War ІІ slowed its coming, by 1948 there were thirty-six 
television stations throughout the U.S. and another seventy 
under construction. The monster that is television was really 
on its way. 

The legacy owed to radio is obvious when one looks at all 
the era's radio stars, who almost immediately jumped ship to 
television. Most were from the variety show circuit and others 
were from the soap opera and weekly drama show side. Not 
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all were successful in the transition. But radio stars were not 
the only ones to move. There were many movie stars that were 
simply too eager to jump to television, with the chance" of 
working less and earning a comparable salary. 

One of the problems encountered by television early on 
was that while it was possible to record sounds, there was no 
means available to record pictures, at least not with the cam- 
eras available at the time. One could of course use a movie 
camera to record any given program, but the cost associated 
with the use of cinematographic equipment were too great for 
it to be used on a regular basis. Add to that the complications 
caused by using a projector for playback and one could see 
the need to find some other means of recording. 

The introduction of video recording technology had three 
direct results. Firstly, it meant that nationwide broadcasting was 
easier to achieve. Secondly, it meant that you could play back 
a program at a later date, making programming cheaper to a 
large extent. Lastly, once the cost of playback equipment was 
driven down, the proliferation, very much like radio and later 
television, of such equipment in the home was sure to follow. 

By the early 1980's there was at least one television in 
each and every home across the continental United States. A 
large percentage of the population saw it as their primary 
source for both entertainment and news, which spelled death 
for the newspapers as well as causing problems for the movie 
industry. In addition, VCR's were common, which meant that 
television wasno longer just a receiver but also part of a play- 
back machine. This in the long run saved the movie industry, 
which had been in a slump for many years, because of televi- 
sion in the first place. 

One threat, however, loomed over the horizon for the 
mighty network television giants: cable television. With its 
introduction in the mid 1970's, the television watcher no 
longer had to limit himself to the three local channels. With its 
advent, the average viewer had at his fingertip anywhere from 
thirty channels at the beginning of the cable revolution, to 500 
channels as we have nowadays. This increase in viewer choic- 
es meant that television was no longer a medium which 
served the lowest common denominator, but rather could be 
highly specialized. This process was slow, but as production 
and equipment costs went down, everyone and his brother 
seemed to get on the cable bandwagon, to the extent that is 
familiar to us today. With specialization came also another 
breakthrough: target segment advertising. The two went hand 
in hand. For example, if you wanted to sell a new type of zit 
cream to hip teenagers, all you had to do is go to a channel 
that catered to that type of audience, say a music video chan- 
nel, plop in your commercial, and you could be assured of 
maximum target-audience exposure. No longer did you have 
to waste precious advertising dollars on the wrong type of 
crowd simply because the program you chose to sponsor had 
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a diversified audience. With the specialty channels, an adver- 
tiser could be sure to hit the people who would be most like- 
ly to purchase his product. 

The late 1990's saw the coming of HDTV or High 
Definition TeleVision, and later on full 3D capability. This has 
meant anly one thing: Viewers, ta the delight of television pro- 
grammers everywhere, are spending even more time in front 
of their televisions than ever. 


Movies 


Although the invention of movies is not from the 20th century 
per se, its full blooming inta a medium is. This is another medi- 
um bam af scientists and nurtured by businessmen far their 
Own agenda and profits. 

The movie industry was born a little before the first World 
War. At that time, movies were a very crude affair, being in 
black and white and without sound. At most, the duration of 
these movies was under an hour. One of the mast popular 
form of movies was the serials, which took their inspiration 
from the penny dreadfuls and followed the same basic rules: 
ane installment a week, but always done with an ending which 
left the hero іп a bind, hence their nickname: cliff-hangers. 
Most of that era's cliff-hangers were five- to ten-minute affairs 
that stretched over forty to fifty episodes each. If one was to 
watch these efforts now, one could not help but faugh at all the 
dangers the hero faced in such a small period of time. There 
were of course longer movies, but for the most part, when опе 
went to the movies the usual program was a grab bag of 
things: a short cliff-Hanger, sometimes a cartoon or two, а 
newsreel, and the fealure. 

Many different things were tried to give movies sound. 
Some entrepreneurs even tried to broadcast the sound from a 
local radio station. This led to many logistical problems, such 
а5 timing and the like. When sound finally came to the pic- 
tures, an era was ended. Many of the silent movie stars found 
themselves without jobs, since they had horrendous voices! A 
few years later, after Word War It, calor was introduced, alang 
with the first attempts at 3D movies. These first attempts were 
very crude and were rapidly discarded by major movie studios 
and audiences as being gimmicks. It was not until our century 
that 3D movies made any real progress, with holographic pro- 
jections and the like. 

What at first looked to be the demise of the mavie indus- 
try actually became its saviar. Television, with its seemingly 
free pragramming and movies, hurt the movie industry when 
Я took its first steps. It did not happen overnight, since movies 
still had a better profit margin than television, but over time, 
with production costs going down for television and increased 
impact in the homes, it seemed that movies were doomed to 
the same death that looked certain for newspapers. But all 
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that changed with the advent of the VCR. What happened was 
that movies now had a much longer shelf life. Once it was out 
of the theaters, it no longer meant that the movie would not 
earn further money К was now possible to give a movie a sec- 
ond life of sart, by releasing it on videa. А longer shelf life 
meam more money coming in. Many studios were born out of 
the video explosion; they made movies to be released direct- 
ly to video. These movies might not have had the same high 
production values as the “regular” movies, but still managed to 
make money by Keeping costs down. 

Another unlikely savior of the movie industry was the 
Cable television explosion. With sa many channels to КІ, the 
cable people had to find some sort of cantent for them, They 
пеў to the movie industry, which was ому too happy to set 
them complete catalogs of old movies as well as the rights for 
movies that were just in the planning stage. 

Nowadays the movie experience is very different from 
what it was for our grand-parents. No longer do we sit in 
crowded theaters, with all the frills and expensive gimmicks. 
Now we sit at home, making the experience less of a group 
one and more of a personal one. 


The “Net” and other 
Computer Networks 


Although not a commercial medium, the Net nonetheless 
underwent a profound change in the mid 1990's. It was at that 
time that what had been previously both a military and an edu- 
Cational netwark was under attack from commercial providers 
and business people. What had been mare of a community 
became another medium, dedicated to selling goods and ser- 
vices. With the advent of the Web, advertising appeared on the 
Net. Many were shocked and disgusted at this, but you can't. 
Stop progress. 

Note that there were other successful commercial com- 
puter netwarks around, but nothing with quite the reach af 
what was to become the Net. 

We will nat really spend any time at this point looking at 
the history of the Net, since many excellent works have been 
written on the phenomenon. 


Music Industry 


The music industry became a medium with the advent of bath 
radio and recording. Although it had always existed, music was 
a faidy personal thing. Sure, you could buy the written music 
to your favorite piece, but unless you had the talent to play it 
or could pay someone else to do it for you, the chances of 
hearing any specific piece of music were at best slim. The only 
chance one had at hearing anything he really wanted to hear 
was if the band at the local inn happened to know it. 
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All this changed with the advent of both radio and record- 
ings. With radio, you might have been at the mercy of the local 
programmer, but at least you were exposed to more music 
than you would have been normally. With recordings, you 
Could actually buy a piece that you enjoyed being played by 
Someone with talent. This had the effect of bringing music to 
à much wider audience. For the audience, it also meant for the 
first time real choice, at least to a certain degree. it is at that 
point that the music industry really was Бот. Music was no 
longer an art per se, but rather became what we term a medi- 
um. И was a means to get ideas and ideals across. 

At first the pseudo-diversity of available commercial 
music seemed to please people. What the public did not real- 
ize, however, was the amount of control exerted by music pub- 
lishers in general. LInder the guise of high production costs 
and the like, they had been able to keep control over much of 
what was available, similar to what was happening in the movie 
industry. 

As time went by an organized music underground devel- 
oped. What this meant to individual artists is that no longer did 
they have to submit their music to corporate bigwigs who 
would decide if it was fit for general consumption. The move- 
ment grew so large that in the late 1980's, many major record- 
ing labels sat up and took notice of the so-called independent 
labels. Many labels were then co-opted, allowing bands who 
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might have never seen wide distribution to suddenly find 
themselves in large retail chains. This truly made music into à 
medium, since people took to music to express many different 
messages and ideologies. Music became a vehicle 10 this new 
breed of musician, and what was sung was more important 
than the way it was played. Another factor in this musical rev- 
olution was the possibility, as early as the late 1990s to down- 
load music from the Net, bringing down production costs to 
the bare minimum. 

The music we hear today is not that different than that of 
our forefathers. For some it is just audio filler, providing a buffer 
against the sounds of the city. То others it is a form of rebel- 
lion, a way to scream out their rage and reach others like them. 


he Seward Act did two things to the media: First, by sus- 
pending the Constitution, it in fact removed freedom of 
speech. More than removing freedom of speech, it removed 
the pretense of freedom from the media. No longer could they 
get away with some of the excesses that they had been used 
to for so long. Cross the line and you, as well as your editor or 
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publisher, could find yourself in prison without a trial, for as 
long as the government deemed necessary. This threw some 
cold water on investigative journalists who had become quite 
complacent under the freedoms they were given. Some indus- 
tries were totally closed down by conservative military police, 
such as the pomographic havens of New York and San 
Francisco. Also, апу sources a journalist might quote іп an arti- 
cle were no longer protected. This had a few consequences of 
its own, mostly a drying-up of sources for investigative jour- 
nalists; those sources who remained would be unknown, even 
to the journalists themselves. While this created chaos (bid- 
ding wars for sources, false sources and the like) it also forced 
journalists to do their homework better—and to hire a team to 
support and protect them. 

But the martial laws did not affect only the shadier media 
people. It also affected the functioning of more legitimate 
media. While they knew that all information given to them by 
the government in the past had not always been the truth, now 
they no longer had the power and the protection to dig for 
what they thought was the truth, and furthermore could not 
expose the government lies. Which leads us to the second fac- 
tor of the Seward Act: media censorship. This was felt on a 
more global scale than the freedom of speech issue. Since the 
government gave itself permission to censor, the media no 
longer had full access to international news or other media. 
This had the effect of isolating the United States from the rest 
of the world. Nothing went into the US., or came out of it with- 
out. the consent of the government. Books, music, movies, and 
television programs were not exempt; on the contrary, they 
were under even heavier restrictions. 

While the majority of citizens were too busy running for 
their lives and couldn't care less what was on the news, the 
media found itself in a revolution of its own. What had started 
as cottage industries toward the beginning of the 1990's now 
had evolved into a full-fledged underground media network. 
Since the legitimate media found itself gagged by the govern- 
ment, a certain portion of the younger media figures decided 
to go underground to bring the truth to the American public. 
This was the birth of guerrilla journalism and media. Their ide- 
ology was simple: get the information out there to as many 
people as possible, without any government intervention. In 
the underground, any information was seen as good, and no 
one wanted to filter or censor any of it. 

Through the birth of the underground movement, a 
schism was created between the younger generation and 
what they perceived as the "establishment" While the corpo- 
rate media moguls cooperated fully with the government and 
continued to grow despite the turmoil, the underground went 
deeper and deeper. Anyone reading or listening to any of the 
news or other média creations from either side had to be very 
careful in what he believed. Both sides were so full of crack- 
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pots, obvious lies, and propaganda, from either the US. gov- 
ernment or the EEC and other agencies, that consumption of 
the media became a risky affair. But, as usual, people being 
people, most of what was put out was believed at face value. 
The underground fanned the flames of rebellion and violence, 
while the corporate media fed the “straighter” elements of 
society more propaganda so that they would support the gov- 
ernment in any actions they wanted to take. It was a time of 
extremists, of extreme black and whites, while reality was 
made up mostly of gray areas. 

The problem became apparent quite quickly to anyone 
with half a brain: Where does one go when one has evidence 
of govemmental or corporate wrong doings? The corporate 
media would not put it out, but rather turn you in, while in the 
underground, no one would really pay it any attention since 
there were so many kooks there. There were rumors for many 
years of the underground being infiltrated by govemment 
agents bent on discrediting the whole movement, but many 
say that the government did not need to get involved since the 
underground was doing such a great job of discrediting itself, 
thank you very much. 

The Seward Act did not only hit the news people hard. All 
media industries were hit by the restrictions on freedom of 
speech and censorship. A record store, for example, was no 
longer able to import any music from outside the country. 
Many dissidents, like their counterparts in the old USSR, 
tumed to fiction writing in order to talk about what they 
believed was wrong with society or with the government. 
While this was low risk to a certain degree—after all, it was all 
fiction, right?—many were still arrested and sent to work 
camps. A thriving black market developed, centered around 
the distribution of illegal media, be they newspapers, videos, 
or music. 

Using the infrastructure of the Net, many attempted dis- 
tribution of non-censored, home-grown media. While they 
were successful at first, they were quickly shut down by Net 
police and such. Even old movies and television programs 
were subject to censors, white the entire back catalog of cer- 
tain musical acts were deemed to be anti-government and 
thus censored. 

One side effect of the Seward Act is the distance that is 
now apparent between members of the underground and the 
corporate media. While in the past there was some.coopera- 
боп between the two and one could "graduate" from the 
underground to mainstream press, now it is almost impossible. 
Most of the members of the underground have rap sheets a 
few meters long, for infractions ranging from refusing to sub- 
mit to governmental censorship to possession of illegal equip- 
ment and in some cases manslaughter. Also, the corporations 
have a long memory and remember quite well those who 
might have stolen equipment or air time from them. 
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Some of the underground, in order to gain a wider audi- 
ence, especially those who opposed the use of the "idiot box" 
(television), liked to do what was called piggybacking. What 
this process invofved was, through various means, intercepting 
the signal coming out of a broadcaster and reptacing it with a 
home-made signal. While the pirate almost never got caught, 
the network which had been piggybacked was held responsi- 
ble for the actions of the pirate. Most piggybacking operations 
usually revolved around either what was termed a “wake-up 
call' or exposing some level of corruption in either the gov- 
ernment or the media. A "wake-up call" was a more general 
eye-opener to what the government was doing at the time, 
sometimes spliced with shats of animals in a slaughterhouse. 
The idea was to shock and jar the viewer into realizing what 
was going on around him. While this might have worked on 
some people, most viewers would either just turn off their tele- 
visions or switch to a different channel. 


n the post-Collapse years, and continuing to this day, we 
have seen a comeback in corporate-sponsored media. 
While this was a practice which was deemed necessary in the 
early days, it had fallen into disfavor by the mid20th century. 
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The practice was simple: A sponsor would pay for all produc- 
tion costs associated with a given program and its name would 
be added to the name of the program. Such programs, like the 
famous Texaco Star Theater, would onty have one advertiser 
and the stars of the show would do on-the-air spots. While this 
worked for a while, there were a few reasons why this format 
was dropped: First, the majority of sponsors were found to 
want too much control over the content of the program. This 
led to forms of censorship, where the advertiser would threat- 
en to pull its money out if it did not get its way. The second rea- 
son was more based on economics than artistic integrity. The 
network advertising department quickly found that it could get 
more money out of advertisers if it sold them smaller spots. In 
essence, by lowering their prices and selling 30-second spots 
instead of full program sponsorship, the networks found they 
could get more money. One has to keep in mind that scandals 
like the ones surrounding game shows did help the network 
see the error of their ways. 

While there were still corporate sponsors in the late 20th 
century, such sponsors usually boiled down to companies who 
gave a їе more money to see their logos displayed тоге 
often or donated company goods in exchange for advertising 
time. With the Collapse, this all changed. Keep in mind that this 
did not only touch television and radio, but also magazines, 
movies and the Net, with product placement and such tactics. 
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The only medium that really stayed somewhat immune to cor- 
porate sponsors was music, with a few abortive attempts at 
sponsoring tours and the such. Most of the time this failed, 
since the. musical act more often than not made light of the 
sponsors while on stage. 

With the Collapse, big media turned toward the only 
source of sure money there was: corporations. With the 
increasing unemployment rate, the only source of steady 
income were people who worked. And since big corporations 
seemed to gain more and more power and were the only ones 
to stay in business, it only made sense to the big media to turn 
toward them. What happened was not really corporate spon- 
sorship in the way it happened at the beginnings of both radio 
and television, but rather tailor-made programs and stations 
for the corporation's employees, as well as other media. 

What this did was to add. another filter to the media that 
people consumed. The programs were meant for only the 
employees of that corporation, but the majority of viewers were 
assumed to be from that corporation. The corporate sponsor 
affected pretty much all media consumed by the individual who 
worked for the corporation, everything from the news he read 
and saw to the movies and magazines he purchased. Boards 
were set up to act as liaisons between the corporation and the 
media in question, to decide, on a daily basis, what was fit for 
consumption by employees. Corporations at that level affected 
everything the media put out—from actors or writers used, all 
the way to the subtexts woven into the program. The same was 
true of the news. All news was filtered again by the corporation, 
to insure that it was fit for employees and to try to gain a certain 
moral balance. Television and radio programming were revised 
ю try and maximize employee morale, by feeding them pro- 
grams that would show the corporation as a benevolent entity 
and the outside world as evil and dangerous. To anyone who 
was really paying attention, this was readily apparent, since most 
comedies revolved around office personnel and dramas were 
usually centered around people outside the corporate structure. 

This move by the big media is probably the largest single 
reason for the disappearance of newspapers as they were 
known up to then. Since a single newspaper publisher would 
have to put out a number of different versions for the different 
corporations itserved as well as a general one for the public at 
lerge, the whole structure of the newspaper changed and 
evolved into the screamsheet The screamsheet was a filtered 
version of the newspaper, containing only the news the indi- 
vidual was interested in, but also only the news the gavem- 
ment and corporations wanted the individuels to read. 

Some of the most overt corporate sponsor efforts failed 
miserably. For example, the Death Vodka's Further Adventures 
of Micky Flint, a spy thriller series with strong political under- 
tones, failed to attract the public's attention. Despite this, many 
corporations are still involved in movies, albeit in a more subtle 


manner. The biggest impact is still the fact that the corporations 
will not censor the media per se, but rather dictate what goes 
on and the subtext, gearing the finished product toward a tar- 
get audience, which in turn might equate the actions of the pro- 
tagonist with the products he uses and endorses. 

One of the consequence of corporate sponsors is the 
deepening of the underground culture and the ardor with 
which they fight against corporations and government alike. 
Many in the underground see themselves as being the last 
bastion of true media, uncorrupted and back to what it is real- 
ly all about: art and information. The reality, however, is slight- 
ly different, with many underground media groups having 
been co-opted by the corporations and being riddled by gov- 
еттелі agents a long time ago. 


he media in 2020 is polarized between what are per- 

Ceived by some as corporate puppets and those who see 
themselves as crusaders. While the Seward Act as been 
repealed now that the country is back on its feet, things are not 
much different than they were during the Collapse. The cor- 
porate media sees the underground as a bunch of dissatisfied 
bums, while the underground sees corporate media as a 
bunch of stooges who do not think for themselves. 

The reality, however, is slightly different. While big media 
corporations seem to be little more than puppets to both the 
government and to other corporations, they do enjoy more 
freedom than during the Sewerd Act days. With the re-activa- 
tion of the Constitution, legally the government can not censor 
the media any longer (not that it really matters anymore). The 
reason the media is not afraid of the government is that they 
saw the power shift that has been happening over the last few 
years. Since the government seems to have less power and the 
corporations more, it would seem that the faction to fear would 
be the corporations. However, the media corporations who did 
survive the Collapse and the years following have gained a lot 
of savvy. They know that they can eesily influence the masses, 
due partly to many technological advances. They have proven 
on more than one occasion that they are ready to play hardball 
and that they will not tolerate being toyed with as they were 
during the Callapse. They have learned their lesson and are 
ready to take their place back at the top of the food chain. This 
is not to say that other corporations will bow to the medias, but 
rather that they will treat them as equals tread: will backstab 
and take advantage of them at every opportunity). 

As far as the underground is concerned, it is more orga- 
nized than ever. The only real problem they face, apart from 
being arrested or killed in the "struggle", is a problem of cred- 
ibility. While there are many people who believe the under- 
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ground press and media and are ready to support it, the major- 
ity of those who “really need to hear" are not listening, instead 
listening to everything that the legitimate media tells them. 
Once in a while, a reporter might use a story from one of the 
underground papers as a lead for a "legitimate" story, but will 
not reveal where he got the tip-off from. 

The government still hunts the underground media peo- 
ple, but their new excuse is not that they act without going 
through official censors first, but rather that they work without a 
license, therefore operating outside of official channels. To the 
majority of the general public, the underground is still full of rev- 
olutionary kooks, people who fight without a real cause. To the 
real people of 2020, however, the underground is their only 
reliable source of information, entertainment, and education. 

The underground continues to be the source for pre- 
Collapse media goods, for anything from videos, books, and 
news articles. While the legitimate media resellers do carry 
many of the same items, most of them seem to be missing 
parts, or are different in some way. Many experts in the under- 
ground say that documents and videos have been doctored, 
modified so that the basic message, when there is one, is 
changed to follow the doctrine of whomever happens to own 
them. Little things, like all early movies now being available only 
in color, film endings having been altered to reflect whomever's 
agenda, plague movies. Entire chapters in books have been 
rewritten, according to the underground experts. Whether this 
is true or merely paranoiac delusions remains to be seen. 

The underground is also cranking up the media war, pig- 
gybacking more and more signals, jamming radio transmis- 
sion, and even sometimes rewriting screamsheet headlines. 
There is a war out there, and most people do not even notice. 

The means used by the underground are no longer con- 
fined simply to giving out the real news through the conven- 
tional channels. They are using more and more channels like 
music and braindance, and hidden messages in both video 
games and the Net to fight authority as much as they can. 
Many suspect that there are agents of the underground work- 
ing for legitimate media corporations, trying to subvert some 
of their products by hiding subliminals and the like in anything 
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they can. ff this is true, then the underground might just have 
become what it is trying to fight: a monster using whatever 
means necessary to get its message across. Whether this is 
good or not is left to each and every one of us to decide. 


The “quiet” corporate war 


Even if the media is no longer co-opted by the larger corpora- 
tions, an interesting side effect is that there are rumors of 
blackmailing. Some say that in order to keep some of the cor- 
porations’ shadier dealings out of the news, many corpora- 
tions offer to buy stories, “to release them at more appropriate 
times", from the news media. While this might seem to be 
against the very journalistic code they strove to uphold in the 
past, some media operations actually participate in such deal- 
ings. This sometimes leads to some interesting complications, 
like the 2019 Militech extraction scandal, where it was found 
that a rival corporation had actually paid Net 54 more money 
to keep the piece on the air, “in the interest of their viewers’ 

There have also been rumors of enterprising young 
reporters fabricating news stories just to try to extract money 
from the corporations, without authorization from their editors. 
This might explain the frequent disappearances of some of the 
younger reporters, although the police usually chalk it up to 
gang activities. 

There are, of course, spin-doctors who will do their utmost 
to put a different spin on any story involving the corporation 
they work for. What looked like an extraction might have real- 
ly been a team of black operatives from a rival corporation try- 
ing to lay blame on them or somesuch. But if the rumors are 
true, then what we have is media no longer accountable to the 
public, but rather to their shareholders only. 

One of the strangest, and most confusing, aspects of the 
bidding war for news is that sometimes rival stations will put 
out two completely different news stories using the same 
footage. This is often because the corporation involved did not 
realize that there was more than one station contacted for the 
news story, or because the underground is actually doing its 
homework. This alone should convince the complacent public 
that there is something wrong going on, but because of a new 
wave of brand-fanaticism—believing everything a certain chan- 
nel puts out—the majority of the public seems to be blind to 
these flagrant contradictions. 

Another issue to keep in mind is that the media corpora- 
tions are not above extraction tactics to get information, per- 
sonnel, or technology they need. Raids on underground media 
operations are not rare occurrences, since sometimes the only 
way to scoop a rival is to find a good source quickly. The media 
corporations of 2020 are as ruthless as their non-media coun- 
terparts and will do anything for ratings, advertising dollars, 
and their mighty corporate leaders. 
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be signs of the media. We feel assaulted by 
the sheer amount of information that is pre- 
sented to us on a daily basis. But what is the media? 
Who are the people behind the scenes and what 
are the tools that they use to get their message 
across? In this chapter we will look at the tools that 
the media use and their impact on our everyday life. 
In the ever-growing battle between the corporations and 
the people, there are many who have taken to art and media 
as a terrorist would take to a gun. Hoping to turn the corpo- 
ration's weapons against them, these brave souls see them- 
selves as the alarm clock against the slumber of the general 
population. They have adopted terrorist tactics, assaulting 
people with art, hijacking media to bring to the population's 
face a mirror showing them what they have become. While 
believed by the media to be nothing more than an inconve- 
nience, these cultural freedom fighters feel they are winning 
the fight, albeit stowly. 


E: one looks nowadays there seem to 


ith the advent of television, the newspaper which gave 
үү: our daily news died slowly. After all, for the majori- 
ty of people, reading the newspaper did not give them the 
news, but rather gave them yesterday's news. However, tele- 
vision is not what dealt the dying newspapers the killing 
blow. No, what really killed newspapers was the Net and the 
ability it gave users to get from one source only the news 
they were really interested in and nothing else. 

By its very nature, a newspaper needed to be fairly 
broad in its coverage, which had the result that for any given 
reader, there would be only about 1596 to 2096 that he would 
be interested in. That is what the Net, and later on 
screamsheets, were able to give their readers: up-to-the- 
minute news and only the news they wanted to read about, 
no filler. 

An advantage that gave the edge to the screamsheets 
was the lack of advertising or the minimal amount of it. 
Unlike newspapers, which relied heavily on advertising for 
survival, screamsheets are able to give their readers a mini- 
mum amount of ads, since those ads are more targeted. 
Since the advertising staff of the screamsheet is able to 
assemble a basic psychological profile of any given reader 


through the type of news he is interested in, they are able to 
sell advertising space which will appeal to very specific read- 
er types and maximize their advertising dollar. 


AM the News Fit to Print 


With the fall of newspapers came the fall of newspaper pub- 
lishers. What had been empires built upon the dissemination 
of daily news came to a crash, with only a few of the coun- 
trys largest news syndicates still standing. Following the 
Collapse, a total restructurization of those news organiza- 
tions came, leaving three central screamsheet "publishers"; 
WNS, through their daughter corporation Times, inc.; 
Ruthers; and Davidson-Knight. While Times, Inc. newsboxes 
carry its name across the U.S., Ruthers and Davidson-Knight 
own screamsheet publishers throughout the U.S. All this 
means is that while the name on your screamsheet might say 
Night City Today, what you really are buying is a Ruthers 
screamsheet, containing the same information found 
throughout the U.S., with added local news. 

Although different in terms of attitude and style, all three 
corporations function in a similar fashion. Through small 
regional offices scattered throughout the U.S. and the wortd, 
they gather news stories, often buying them from freelance 
reporters in order to keep costs down. The stories are then 
filed automatically through the Net to the central office, 
along with any photographs or video footage that might be 
needed. 

Once at the central office, the story is filed and spell 
checked by an АІ, to be read and checked later by the sec- 
tion editors. At this point the editor will decide what story will 
be given what level of priority and its rating. The rating sys- 
tem is at the heart of the screamsheet system. It is the rating 
of each individual story that will decide whether a reader will 
see the story or not. 

The rating system is simply a keyword system of what 
the story is about. For example, a story about a terrorists 
attempt on the Empire State Building would be as follows: 
date, time, news, national, New York, terrorist. Each keyword 
in the rating system describes one aspect of the story. Each 
corporation has its own rating system, which may vary slight- 
ly from the one shown here. There is usually an additional 
field to indicate which corporations will not get the story for 
their corporate edition of the screamsheet, as well as a field 
about the importance of the story on a scale of 1-100, with 
1 being insignificant and 100 being of utmost importance. 

At this point the story is sent back to the central АІ, 
which will decide whether to use a photo or not and will lay 
out the story. The story is sent again to the editor for a final 
check and then downloaded to each individual newsbox that 
makes up the distribution network of the screamsheet, ready 


to be downloaded. Newsboxes usually are sent major stories 
as reports are filed and have new editions uploaded every 
Six hours. 

With the system set up the way it is, someone wanting a 
Screamsheet just has to follow the easy-to-understand 
menus to select exactly what he wants to read from the 
screamsheet, which will print a copy right away on thermal 
paper. Some of the more upscale terminals allow for color 
screamsheets on real paper, or upload the information 
directly to the user's computer or e-book. There are some 
screamsheet virtual terminals on the Net, which cost slightly 
less to use. One always has the option of "home delivery’, 
which simply calls up the subscriber's fax or home comput- 
er and downloads the latest edition every six, twelve, eigh- 
teen, or twenty-four hours, depending on the subscription. 

One of the main advantages of the screamsheet termi- 
nal, or newsbox, is that most screamsheet publishers do not 
bother to have an archive any longer, preferring to have 
copies of each article they have published in a datafortress 
on the Net instead. Anyone wanting to consult the archive 
can do so from any newsbox and get copies of all articles 
selected printed out right away. At the heart of this system ís 
a very powerful search engine, capable of cross-searching 
thousands of news stories. Because of this system, what 
would have normally taken a researcher a weeK's time to find 
out can take the average user less than five minutes, includ- 
ing printing time. The search engine is similar to the one 
used by the Library of Congress, with a slightly smaller data- 
base to search through. For the more demanding data 
searches, there are clipping services still available which will 
download all articles published in any magazines or 
screamsheets relating to a particular subject to a user's e- 
mailbox. Such services usually come in the shape of elec- 
tronic agents who gather all editions of all available 
screamsheets and search through them. 

The heart of the screamsheet system is the Al which reg- 
ulates and screens out the stories that the editor will see. In 
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the past, it would be the section editor who would decide if 
any given story would see print or not. It was he who would 
give the paper whatever slant it would have. The principle is 
simple: While you want to publish all the news that has hap- 
pened in the last quarter, a newspaper is only so big, so a 
decision has to be made about what stories people are inter- 
ested in. This means that if the editor did not find a story 
important enough it would either not make it to the current 
edition or would be relegated to the back pages. The editor's 
job is to decide what stories will make the screamsheet. As is 
still true today, having friends in important places is important, 
and a newspaper section editor is always a nice friend to have. 

Since the centralization of screamsheets would mean 
that any single editor would have to go through literally thou- 
sands of stories in any given quarter (six hour shift, the Als 
are there to simplify his job. Although this was a very touchy 
subject when it first came about, today's screamsheet Al's 
are able to (and often do) serve as the first screening process 
for all news stories. Since the publisher is able to dictate 
guidelines when an Al is first programmed and is able to 
adjust them at will, many publishers saw the А! editor as a 
godsend. It's as though the АІ was the real editor, while the 
human editor is there to make sure that the Al doesn't screw 
up. Therein is the largest problem the underground has with 
screamsheet corporetions. They claim that since everything 
is automated, a news story which might actually be very 
important to the readers at large might fall through the 
cracks. In essence, the editors have ceased to be the ears 
and eyes of the readers, letting the Al's do that job for them. 

Many argue that АІ editors are nothing more than 
sophisticated censorship machines. While this is in part true, 
the publishers claim that all the Al's have really done is took 
the job from someone who could be bribed, thus insuring 
the reader that the news he will read will be as unbiased as 
possible. 

As mentioned above, the majority of print reporters are 
freelancers, as opposed to their colleagues in television. This 
is done for a few reasons. First, this helps keep costs down, 
since there is no need to keep regional desks in some of the 
smaller areas. Also, the screamsheet corporations have found 
that competition is a very good thing, since it insures that sto- 
ries will get filed as they break and allows them to pick the 
very best while not having to pay for the rest. While this some- 
times means that the smaller stories will not get the attention 
they deserve, the corporations feel that it is okay to a certain 
degree, since if the reporters do not think the story warrants 
attention, the reader will probably feel the same way. 

Many people feel that reporters are nothing more than 
mercenaries, looking for the story that will pay the most. Іп 
the last few years this has led to some interesting problems, 
ranging from journalists ambushing other journalists to 
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insure they would be the only one filing the story, to journal- 
ists inventing stories when getting desperate for a big break. 
While this has sometimes, to the delight of screamsheet edi- 
tars, created newswarthy stories of their own, many see this 
as a symptom of what is wrong with the news industry 

Keep in mind that there are still some independent 
$creamsheet publishers around. Night City, for example, 
while having all three major publishers present in the city, 
also has one local publisher, Face the Fax. 

Not all screamsheets are “respectable” There are still 
many rags that specialize mostly in scandals as well as pry- 
ing into the lives of the rich and famous. Unlike 
Screamsheets, however, those newspapers are still printed 
and distributed on a weekly basis. This has led ta many com- 
ments from legitimate jaurnalists that the only newspapers 
still printing are from either kooks or crooks. 


Distribution Channels 

Screamsheets are available at a number of places. Obviously, 
they are available at newsboxes on almost any given street 
corner throughout the US. In a city like Night City there are 
between 400 and 600 newsboxes per screamsheet pub- 
lisher. Most screamsheets are also available at news ven- 
dors, in a pre-printed format. Most cost about 0.1 eurobuck 


per printed page. 
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You сап also subscribe to your favorite screamsheet, fill- 
ing in a form indicating what type of news you wish to get on 
a daily basis es well as the frequency desired. On average, 
the price lor a subscription is around 50% less than buying 
from the newsbox or news vendor. It is also possible ta get 
additional sections on demand, the cost of which will be deb- 
ited instantly from your bank account. 

libraries carry screamsheets by letting users access the 
Net site from their computers. Most libraries will not, however, 
let you print out copies, since their contract with the publishers 
excludes that right It is also possible 1p search the screamsheet 
archives for free, but again, й is not possible 10 print. 

Corporate editions of screamsheets аге usually available 
at the office newsbox for the usual cost. Screamsheets are 
also available directly from the Net letting the user down- 
load the appropriate files. The cost for this option is usually 
about 20% cheaper than usual. 


Underground Newspapers 
and Screamsheerts 


It is said that information wants ta be free. During the Seward 
Act days, this meant that informatian the government did nat 
want you to see needed to be seen. The underground used 
it as their battle cry, taking to the people the information that 
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was. denied them, using whatever means necessary. Old 
technology met the younger generation and what was once 
thought of as old was born again. 

Underground newspapers have a long and proud histo- 
ry. Whether they were the tracts handed out by the French 
Resistance during World War ti or the “drug” comics of the 
1960's Underground, underground newspapers have always 
been the flagships of any revolution. Easy to distribute, easy 
to get rid of if found, they are still at the front of the revolu- 
tion in 2020. The tools used to gather the stories and lay 
them out might have evolved, but the determination of the 
people who care is still something to reckon with. 

The structure used by the underground newspapers is 
very similar to the one used by the screamsheet publishers. 
A network of writers, most of which have never met one 
another (including the publisher), send in their stories, most- 
ly through the Net or secure telephone lines. Once the pub- 
lisher thinks he has enough material for the next issue, he 
lays out the newspaper using a desktop publishing package 
and prints it out. Even though they are referred to as news- 
papers, the paper used most of the time is just regular paper. 
The schedule is irregular at best, sometimes being one or 
two months between issues. 

The differences between underground newspapers and 
screamsheets are many. First, screamsheets screen out a 


good portion of stories as being “unfit” to print, whereas the 
underground newspaper prints everything that is sent in, no 
matter what it is. Secondly, while screamsheets still rely 
somewhat on advertising, the only source of income for 
undergrounders is donations and the sales of the paper 
proper, but since none of the contributors gets paid, the cost 
of production is usually comprised only of printing. Since 
there is no screening process for articles and none of the 
writers are professionals, undergrounders are, as a rule, 
poorly written, with no real common thread running through 
the articles. Sometimes there will be two articles side by side 
completely contradicting each other. 

One of the most interesting differences between under- 
grounders and "legitimate" screamsheets is perhaps the 
international flavor of the paper. Since underground papers 
print without any kind of government censorship (which is 
still somewhat active) or corporate bias, they sometimes 
print articles which they deem interesting from sources all 
over the world. 

Not all undergrounders are unprofessional looking and 
amateur in content. Some of the newspapers look quite pro- 
fessional, with semi-professional or professional writers 
working under pseudonyms. For the majority, however, the 
level is at best high school or college level. Keep in mind 
also that not all underground newspapers are really revolu- 
tionary in content or ideology. Some are little more than per- 
sonal newsletters, while others concentrate on shared inter- 
est more than anything. When people talk about under- 
grounders, they generally refer to the political rags. They 
tend to refer to the rest of the underground papers as 'zines. 

The underground screamsheets, on the other hand, are 
little more than ravings from a variety of sources mass-faxed 
to people, whenever the "publisher" feels like it. Many of 
these so-called screamsheets are self-published and give a 
new meaning to the "scream" part of screamsheets. With 
their subscription list being little more than a collection of 
phone numbers, they are usually sent out through anony- 
mous remailers on the Net, hitting as many people as possi- 
ble in as little time as possible. Some of the screamsheets 
operate almost like junk faxes, simply downloading all the 
phone numbers for a certain area and hitting all of them. 

While some of the screamsheets actually make sense, 
the general public's perception of them is as little more than 
annoying pieces of junk mail they sometimes receive. Most 
of these screamsheets are not even looked at, thrown into 
the garbage when received instead. 

One of the longest running screamsheets, Dr. Paradox's 
Mysteries, is little more than the raving of an extremely angry 
individual. Ніз?) screamsheet is usually a pasted-up collec- 
tion of observations and post-modern poetry over pictures of 
disturbing scenes ranging from slaughterhouses to concen- 


tration camps. His latest ravings have been about the gov- 
ernment's plot to turn everyone into a zombie through the 
help of a mad At. One of his most fascinating pieces was how 
our current president, Elizabeth Kress, is really an Af and that 
the person appearing at official functions is an actress brain- 
washed into believing she was the president. Of course, 
none of the ravings offer any real proof, instead talking about 
alien connections on the Net and the like. (f Or. Paradox is 
indeed serious, either he is badly in need of medical atten- 
tion or we are in more trouble than we think... 
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Distribution Channels 


Distribution of underground newspapers and screamsheets 
is at best spotty. While the exact distribution network 
changes from city to city, a few methods are constant. For 
example, with screamsheets, the home delivery system is 
the same as legitimate ones. But because for the most part 
they operate outside of the law, finding out about the 
screamsheet in the first place is mostly by word of mouth. 
For the most part the same applies to subscriptions. If you 
can find the publisher, you can get a subscription. Then 
again, some of the underground screamsheets will find you 
whether you want them to or not 

There are some underground screamsheets or newspa- 
pers available at street corner boxes, but for the most part, 
they are only available at some select news vendors or smell 
cafes. The average cost of a newspaper is usually in the 
range of 1 or 2 eurobucks. Some of the screamsheets are 
available as well on the Net, but for the most part, you will 
need a special password to get past the ICE. 

Neither underground screamsheets nor newspapers are 
available at libraries, since the government does not recog- 
nize either as legitimate media. 
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C= of television have often blamed television for the 
apparent apathy of the general population. Like a snake, 
it has been accused of mesmerizing an entire population away 
from critical thinking and learning, toward just accepting what- 
ever it spewed out on a daily basis. While its opponents point 
out its faults, supporters point out the advances in education 
that television has brought about 

Whether television is gaod or bad for the population in 
general is a debate that is not likely to be Solved anytime soon. 
One thing is sure: It is nothing more than a tool, and depend- 
ing on whose hands it falls into, great things can be accom- 
plished by it. 


The Idiot Box Makers 


The evolution of television in the last fifty years has been more 
one of technology than actual content. Apart from the popu- 
larity of certain types of show, the structure of the schedules 
б.е. longer dramas later at night, comedies early on and so 
forth) has pretty much stayed the same. What has changed, 
however, is the levet of violence and sex used to sell programs 
and, consequently, products. 

With flat screens mounted on almost every available sur- 
face in every city’s downtown core, there is no escaping tele- 
vision. It is everywhere one looks, and its grip is far-reaching. 
Take for example one of the cleverest new panhandler tactics: 
get a portable television set, make sure you have enough bat- 
teries and your cable bill is paid up, and set up on a street cor- 
ner, begging for change all the while. Depending on the neigh- 
borhood in which he has chosen to set up shop, a panhandler 
that knows his crowd can make an easy 150 eurobucks in a 
day. Or get his equipment stolen if he has not paid his protec- 
tion fee. 

Network television still exists, although there are only two 
real networks to talk of, apart from the specialty channels like 
Net 54. ATN (American Television Network) and USBC (United 
States Broadcasting Corporation), giants from the early days of 
television, are still around with as much clout as they used to 
have. Helped partly by their diversification in both the movie 
and cable industries, their operations are similar to what they 
were before the Collapse. Most of the programs on their 
schedules are purchased from independent producers, leav- 
ing the news and general interest programs to be produced by 
the individual stations that make up the network. The networks 
are mostly there for both purchasing power when it comes to 
buying shows and for countrywide advertising. 
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It is at the local level that television comes alive. 
Although there are very few programs to worry about—since 
the rest of the programming has already been purchased 
from the mother corporation and the schedules locked in 
place—those few shows are what give a station its identity. 
More than anything else, what you show during your news 
programs and specials is what the viewers will remember the 
most. After all, the other programs are an interchangeable 
stew of typical sitcoms and dramas, whose basic formula has 
not changed since the mid- 1950's. 

Take the news programs format, for example. While 
some of the stories are bought outright from the mother cor- 
poration or from such organizations as WNS, most of them 
come from local reporters. Unlike screamsheets, however, 
reporters work solely for the station, with freelancers rarely 
used. In this way, they operate more like the old newsrooms, 
where the show's producer would have final approval over 
any suggested news story. The main difference is the size of 
the newsroom. Where it used to take anywhere from 75 to 
100 people to bring the newscast on the air everyday, now 
there are only between twenty and thirty. Most of the 
reporters also handle the camera and editing aspect of their 
stories. Again, as with screamsheets, Al's play a vital role in 
any given newscast They not only handle the switching 
between the different cameras, but also operate the play- 
back machines when needed. Where it would have normal- 
ly taken twenty to twenty-five people to man the studio dur- 
ing a newscast, there are usually only two or three now. 

The same holds true of virtually all programs presented 
on television. Sitcoms and dramas are also produced with 
very small crews, sometimes with the writers and actors 
being the only humans on the set Of course, with the level 
of computer animation being what it is, there are many pro- 
grams done entirely without the help of living actors and 
sometimes with the help of dead actors. ATN drew heavy 
Criticism from both the public and its peers in the television 
industry when they put on the air last year their / Love Lucy 
Again, using а computer-generated Lucille Ball. Some say 
the criticism would have been less if ATN had not decided to 
spice up the show with sex scenes. Despite the criticisms, 
there are at least five programs of that type on television 
right now, with Young Elvis being in the top ten every week. 

As far as lacal programming is concerned, most of it falis 
within general interest program type. Shows such as Body 
Count, Within City Limits and Buzztown, to name some of 
Night City’s most popular local programming, offer a blend of 
news, entertainment, and current events. While some of them 
аге quite gruesome (Body Count, for example, is a game 
show where the contestants have to guess the number of that 
night's gang-related homicides), most of them have more to 
do with what is going on in the city as far as entertainment 
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goes. Most are quite inoffensive, if пої titillating. The rule for 
network television seems still to be "give them what they 
want" or ta pander to the lowest common denominator. 

There are some independent, non-cable-based televi- 
Sion stations, but these are. usually quite rare, since. they 
have to fight for both programs and air space with the net- 
works. Most small stations instead opt to go on cable, where 
at least they have a shot at national exposure. 

Cable television, on the other hand, believes more in 
niche markets than anything. While the old structure of tele- 
vision still lives on in the networks, cable television stations 
are often Very small operations which hook up with a cable 
provider and get broadcast throughout the U.S. There are lit- 
erally hundreds of specialty channels operating within the 
U.S., providing. everything from pure news to nostalgia, with 
sex, violence, and music cornering the lion's share of the 
programming. 

An interesting aside. in the cable news business is the 
way WNS operates. Since they sell news stories to almost all 
stations in the U.S., if not the world, they also have to buy 
them from somewhere. Depending how "hot" a news story 
is, they pay a certain amount to the station from where it 
originates. What this means is simple: The more stations pick 
up the news story you filed, the more money you get for it. 
This has in the past created a problem similar to the one hap- 
pening in the screamsheet industry, namely competing chan- 
nels and reporters fighting over a news story with sometimes 
dire consequences. 


500 channels and nathing’s on 
Quite simply, unless you are blind or a total recluse, you do 
not need to lock for television since television will find you, 
one way or another. From just walking down the street and 
taking in all the public flat screens to subscribing to cable 
proper, there are many ways of getting your fix of television. 

One option is to get a regular television and use the 
entenna. Іл any given city there are always anywhere 
between five and ten "free" stations, ranging from small inde- 
pendents to members af the netwark. Reception is usually 
pretty good, if not bland after a while. All free stations follow 
pretty much the same programming pattern, and only the 
more regular viewers can actually tell the difference. 

it is always possible to hook up to the Net to get some 
channels. While this practice is not widespread, there are 
those who prefer to do it that way since it is possible, with a 
little know-how, to get channels not normally available, such 
as foreign broadcasts and the like. Picture quality is usually 
almost the same as with cable, but sometimes the transmis- 
Sion can be a little jerky. If you use this option, the home 
computer ог whatever console used to hook on the Net is 
the receiver, not your normal television.  * 
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You can always subscribe to cable and plug in the real 
power of your television set, The average cable company 
offers close to 500 channels, with the larger ones offering 
nearly 750! With the end of the cable monopolies, there was 
a shift in service, since all of a sudden there was competition. 
This meant a few things for the end user, from cheaper cable 
rates to actual service. For the most part, this means that 
competing cable providers will offer different services such 
as free telephone and direct access to the Net, while the 
channels they offer stay pretty much the same. 

Another way of getting your television fix is through a 
satellite dish. While this was a good option for our forefa- 
thers, nowadays most pay-per-view channels are scrambled, 
as are the majority of network transmissions. What it does 
mean, however, is that once again you can have access to a 
veritable treasure throve of foreign channels, anything from 
the blood sport channels of Japan to the high-brow pro- 
gramming of the EEC's top channels. All you need is a trans- 
lation chip and you are in for a fun evening. 

The back catalog of television stations are sometimes 
available from the stations themselves, much like a 
screamsheets archives. This is usually made up of news 
broadcasts and the like. There are also some libraries which 
will carry some of the programs shown, but for the most part, 
this is erratic. Of course, your friendly neighborhood pirate 
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just might have the old episodes of your favorite soap at a 
reasonable cost. 


Pirate Stations and Free 
Riders 


There are two types of underground television stations: the 
pirate stations who broadcast illegally and the free riders, 
who piggy back on another station's signal for short burst 
transmissions. While their basic intentions remain the same— 
wake up the population to the games the government and 
the corporations are playing—their methods and means are 
quite different. 

Pirate stations are those who operate without a permit. 
They are often one or two-man operations broadcasting from 
a mobile unit. Like the undergrounders, they are appalled at 
the quality of the media and wish to do something about it. 
Unlike undergrounders, however, most of them are not polit- 
ical in nature. Think of them as couch potatoes who took 
control of their favorite medium and you will have a better 
idea of what they are all about. 

Armed with thousands of vidtapes and one or two cam- 
eras, these mobile stations roam the streets of cities through- 
out the U.S. Some of the stations operate outside the territo- 
rial waters when it is possible. However, these are very rare 
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due to the pirate activities off both coasts of the U.S. This is 
in a way safer for those who do since they operate outside 
of the FCC's zone of control. There are one or two stations 
in Night City which operate from the combat zone, with 
transmitters being dispersed throughout the city. This seems 
to be the best way of doing things since the authorities (or 
the other television stations) will eventually find the source of 
the signal and chances are that when they find it they will 
destroy anything and anyone associated with it as a warning 
to others. 

The typical programming of a pirate station is made up 
of old reruns or extremely violent (read: killing and limb-tear- 
ing) sports, sometimes simply being a rebroadcast of non- 
American programs. Even if their content is not politically ori- 
ented for the most part, with no real news broadcasts and 
the like, they will always broadcast any news story someone 
brings them if it catches their fancy. During the Collapse, 
some stations broadcast the entirety of some of the riots as 
they were happening, in the hope of showing America what 
was really going on. 

One of the pirate stations in Night City, KWAR, operates 
out of a mobile home staying mostly in the combat zones. 
Using mostly off-the-shelf equipment, they broadcast 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. Unlike most pirate stations, the 
station has two roving reporters equipped with cybercams 
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who report and broadcast live feed of any gang warfare 
activities, often conducting interviews with the gangs after- 
ward. One of their most spectacular broadcasts showed the 
Julliard and the Bozos in a firefight. The reporter on the 
scene did not know how to describe the fight, since it 
seemed to be a cross between a comedy and ultraviolence. 
They have been on the air for almost ten years now and 
have a good working relationship with the gangs, the prime 
reason why they are still around today. Rumor has it that 
another reason for their continued existence is that the 
Night City police department listens to their broadcasts in 
order to get up-to-the-minute reports on gang warfare activ- 
ities. 

Most pirate stations broadcast to the airwaves, using 
powerful, if not compact, transmitters. Some of them have 
managed to hide in the Net and transmit through there, but 
these are few and far between, mostly because of 
Netwatch. There are those adventurous souls who decide to 
“graduate” to the cable industry, but most find that their sig- 
nal gets lost amid all the noise. Besides, once on cable, they 
have to follow the FCC rules, which many are not willing to 
do. 

The free riders on the other hand are very similar to the 
underground screamsheet makers. Signal jammers, media 
terrorists, these individuals create what they believe are 
wake-up calls to the population at large. Their technique is 
simple: Create a four- to five-minute broadcast, find some 
way to jam the signal of a legitimate broadcaster, and inject 
the program during peak hours. Once this is done, they run 
and pray that the target of their broadcast does not find out 
who did it. 

Most free riders are single-man operations; strangely 
enough, the majority of them are not media types but rather 
Netrunners. Their creations are usually a collage of scenes 
from news broadcasts and various computer animation, with 
a narrative track laid over it. The injection proper is usually a 
straightforward datafortress run, hacking straight into the Al 
which takes care of the television station’s programming. 
Sometimes, the more adventurous free riders do a physical 
hack into the broadcasting cables or satellite feed, but this is 
much more dangerous, as security is usually tight around 
these types of installations. 

Keep in mind that not all piggybacking is done by free 
riders. There is enough competition between television sta- 
tions out there that some of them have tried many things to 
discredit their rivals. if the head of a station is publicly humil- 
iated on the air, it must have been the work of a free rider, 
tight? 

Some free riders specialize in what they call exposure 
operations. These operations are composed of live broad- 
casts of bribe-taking, police brutality, or other corrupt deeds 


by the government or corporations. These broadcasts are 
usually the ones which get the stiffest penalties when those 
responsible are caught, if they are caught alive. 

Some exposure operations are what used to be termed 
basic sting set-ups. The victim, through a series of previous 
meetings, is told of a deal involving either money, drugs, or 
Something else illegal. If the victim takes the hook, he will 
then be told that the exchange of goods is to take place in a 
Secluded place. What the victim does not know is that the 
place will be under video surveillance, in order to broadcast 
И to whatever channel! happens to be playing at the most 
Strategic places downtown. Sometimes the police will have 
been told about the sting so that the victim can be arrested, 
and sometimes members of the regular media are invited to 
join in the fun afterward. 

Not all exposure operations are designed to bring to 
light some corrupt official. Others are simply made to 
embarrass, while others are more along the lines of com- 
plete frame-ups or blackmail ("you wouldn't want the tape 
of you with the playbeing to be made public, now would 
you, mister тауог?"). Nothing is ever only political. People, 
no matter what their stated intentions, always have hidden 
agendas. 


The Revolution Will He Televised 
Getting hold of a pirate television broadcast is as easy as 
turning on your television. Of course, unless you have an 
antenna and know what channel ta tune to, you will not be 
able to catch the broadcast. 

There are a few ways to find out. One way is by word of 
mouth, or by being shown by someone. As long as you reat- 
ize that not all channels are 24-haur affairs and that you will 
never have a schedule of programs--namely because most 
of the time the people running the pirate station do not even 
know themselves—you will be all right. Every once in a while, 
one of the stations decides that it might be a gaod idea to 
spread the word, so in conjunction with one of the under- 
grounders they put out some sort of schedule or at least 
word that they exist. Note that most of the stations who have 
«опе this have fallen prey to the forces of both the FCC and 
the legitimate stations. Sometimes having a small audience 
is the best way to survive. 

There is always the Net, with its discussion groups and 
chat areas. They are usually a good source of information for 
what is going on and where to get in touch. Also, since some 
of the stations are available through the Net, you can get a 
taste of what they are like right away. Again, most of the time 
these are invitation-only affairs. 

As far as the free riders are concerned, do not look for 
them. They will find you, probably at the most inopportune 
moment. 


usic has for centuries been the very soul of any culture, 
the voice taken when something needs to be said to as 
many people as possible. While not all music has a political 
agenda, traditionally music always meant something. Whether it 
be simply to express one's love, one's passions, or one's anger, 
it has always been acceptable, preferable to say it to music. They 
say that music can touch someone's soul, and many are the 
people that have taken that road to express themselves. 
Seen by many as probably the first real medium to reach 
a wide audience, it is safe to say that music has always been 
with us and will always be with us. Technology has not really ` | 
changed music, but might have changed the way we play it 
and perceive it. Іп this day and age, music plays a greater 
part than ever for our very soul. Is it the one thing that might 
save us Or is it our way to perdition? No one knows for sure. 
Only time will teff. 


Selling aut the Soul of Music 
If you buy the theory that music is the soul of a nation, then 
the U.S. is in a fot of trouble, having sold its soul a long time 
ago for a nice price to the demons of corporate America. 
Not that the U.S. is the only country to have done so, but it 
is the country where it perhaps fetched the highest price. 

U.S. Corporate rack has co-opted the fire and rage out 
of the music and given the kids of America a bland simu- 
lacrum. Many have compared what now passes for "rebel- 
lious" music to a declawed tiger, something that looks dan- 
gerous but that is tatally inoffensive, 

The corporate music labels are all flash, no substance. 
Even acts which look like they are experimental, on the edge, 
are just careful marketing research projects, where the music 
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and image of the band has gone in front of numerous focus 
groups to insure that they wouid capture the market segment 
they wanted. Every act, from the meliow rock of Sweeney to 
the industrial grunge of Meat Grinder, not to forget the likes 
of crooner Pat Sims and company, are carefully built acts. 

The structure of corporate rock is very similar to that of 
any corporation. The corporation is made up of different 
departments, each with its own musical style. Within all the 
departments are research groups, which have taken the 
place of the traditional artist liaison. Their job is simple: make 
sure that the next act they sign up can make the company as 
much money as possible. To this end they research the lat- 
est market trends, analyzing surveys and purchase habits of 
different age groups. Before any new album is released, they 
send out hundreds of tapes to various people who fall with- 
in their different categories, who will then in turn fill in sur- 
veys about the album they have just listened to. Depending 
on the scores, the album might go back to the artists with the 
*recommendations" of the department. Each album is made 
to specs, with very little artistic freedom. 

While there is no real proof about payola, many have 
speculated that since many major labels-own their own net- 
work of radio and television stations, it would be very easy 
for them to. “recommend” to the deejays what to play and 
when. Of course, all the stations' public relation officers have 
long since stopped defending their stations against these 
allegations, saying that unless there was better proof, it was 
just vicious rumors. 

While any act signed to the corporate labels might be 
ensured a good living and a big following, one thing is for 
sure: Any freedom they might have expected is out the door. 
Every single step a corporate act takes is planned. From the 
dates on their tour to where they will hang out and what par- 
ties they will go to, all the way sometimes even to who they 
will marry and have affairs with. Every single step of the way 
is a carefully planned affair, aimed towards the maximum 
amount of money the act can make for the corporation and 
the minimum amount of problems they will create. 

The majority of bands who sign to the corporate labels 
do not see their lack of freedom as a problem. In an age of 
high unemployment rates and high body counts on televi- 
Sion every night, you count your blessings when you are this 
lucky. There are even computer programs for people who 
have the looks and attitude but not the talent. 

Many of the acts a corporation signs already have some 
Sort of grassroots support. If the act would be so bold as to 
refuse all of the offers the corporation makes—and some of 
these offers are quite final-then many corporations will do 
the only thing they can: steal the act. Many a struggling act 
who turned down a corporate label has found music very 
similar to its own on the radio, only played by a different act 
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with a very similar-sounding name. The bottom line is that 
there are many acts out there who would be only too glad to 
be signed by a major corporation under any circumstances. 
After all, music history is filled with forgettable cione-acts, 
who aped another act's successful formula. 

Last year's rumor that hit singer Uma Angell was noth- 
ing more than a computer construct rocked the very foun- 
dation of corporate music. It was not that people were really 
angered by these revelations, but rather that most of the 
music industry saw the inherent potential in using a con- 
struct to make music. After all, you do not have to pay an АІ 
any kind of royalties. They also do not fight against you when 
you ask them to do something more commercial, and if they 
do cause апу kind of problems can be easily reprogrammed 
to do as you wish. 

Through very careful marketing, Uma became a star 
overnight. Her debut single rocketed to the top of the chart the 
week after it came out and her video was playing on ай the 
music channels, When the album came out, it was an instant 
sell-out. Strangely, though, there were no plans for touring. 
About a month after the album came out, when interest in it 
started to decline, rumors started circulating that the singer 
might not even be real, but instead just a very carefully made 
piece of program. Not only did sales start to go through the 
roof again, but her name was on everyone's lips. Whether the 
rumor was actually a very carefully executed marketing plan or 
not, the corporation made a mint on the album. The company 
has announced a second Uma Angell album before the end of 
the year. Whether this album will be as hot as her first one 
remains to be seen. H it is, you can bet that other corporations 
will be working overtime on constructs of their own. 


Distributian Channels 
There are many ways you can hear all the latest music 


put out by the corporations. you can either do the usual and 
tune in to your favorite radio or television stations. But if you 
want to buy any, then you have some options. Some of the 
better music video channels even list a convenient number 
for you to call so you can receive the hot album from which 
the video you just saw comes. 

First, there are the usual stores, who will be too happy 
to sell you whatever you want, as long as it is put out by the 
corporations. You can buy the albums, singles, videos, or 
braindance of your favorite artists, right there and then. 

Second, there is always the Net. There are many differ- 
ent services where you can go and listen to tracks from any 
albums and download the album for a modest fee. Some of 
them even show the videos that go along with it. 

With any of the above methods, you can become a 
member of the label's personal club. your membership will 
give you discounts as well as a special newsletter to tell you 
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about the bands you like and other great merchandise. 
Sometimes, if you become a member, you will get to hear 
new albums before they come out on the market and give 
your opinion on it. All you have to do is fill in the question- 
naire and you are all set. 

Of course, if malls are not to your taste and you want to 
save some cash, you can always see your neighborhood's 
friendly pirate, who has all the latest albums at rock bottom 
prices. 


анна SET ЗЕТ 


Marching to a 
Different Tune 


As much as the corporate machine tries to crush the spirit 
and soul of the nation, there are still a few brave people who 
fight against its oppression to bring about a change. In bars 
and other venues across the country, these musical acts sing 
about rebellion, about freedom, and about right and wrong. 
Music, they say, speaks from the soul, not the wallet. 

Take for example those who term themselves sonic ter- 
rorists. Despite the darker connotations of their name, these 
artists are perhaps the purest form of rebels there is. With 
only their instruments and mixing boards, they hope to kick- 
start their fellow men’s brains and make them see the reali- 
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ty of their surroundings for what it is. For the most part, they 
do not play live shows, preferring to lock themselves in their 
studios and make musica! collages of word bites of everyone 
from the president of the U.S. to Merle Perkins. They disre- 
gard the copyright laws as shackles imposed on artists by 
the money-hungry corporations and deem any sound broad- 
cast one way or another prime material for what they do. 
Every once in a while you might see a laughing icon passing 
you in the Net, a sure sign that one of them was around, 
electronic graffiti if you will. If you were to stop and examine 
the icon, you would be assaulted by a sonic barrage of 
sounds and ideas which if taken separately might be totally 
inoffensive, but once pieced together by their hands 
become a scathing commentary about our times, our soci- 
ety, our lives. There are also the more adventurous of them 
who actually dare put out albums, using pseudonyms for fear 
of what the corporations’ copyright lawyers might do to 
them. Like rap artists of the past, corporations fight them at 
every turn for what they deem is the unlawful use of copy- 
righted material. 

Rock is still, for the most part, alive. Having been co- 
opted by the corporate machinery, there are still those who 
believe in the power of their music and try to get their mes- 
sage of hope across. They refuse to believe the lies that cor- 
porate rock preaches and tell the stories of the street to 
whomever wants to hear every night. Kicking around from 
bar to bar, from city to city, they bring their message live and 
loud, sometimes scrounging enough money to actually be 
able to record and put out albums. These albums are usual- 
ly very badly distributed, sometimes the only place where 
they might be available being at the show itself! 
^. Опе of the best things for the underground music scene 
that could have happened was the Seward Act. While it 
forced the whole music scene underground, it also indirect- 
ly created a network of after hours and illegal bars. Banding 
together as a community, every city’s art scene was able to 
express itself freely at these so-called boozecans. The bands 
had all the freedom they wanted and an audience starved for 
their music and rebellion. And since the bars were itlegal, 
this meant that there was. actually more money to be made 
for the bars themselves, and consequently for the musical 
acts. 

But the real story when talking about the underground 


music scene is the small labels. Most of them are dedicated 


to bringing music that matters to the general public. For the 
most part they find themselves preaching to the converted. 
When they do make a discovery, before they know it some 
corporation will have copied the sound of their new act, but 
without the bite of the original. : 
For the most part, these labels are small operations. 
Most of them are not even legal entities, preferring to take 
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their chances with the law. A growing independent move- 
ment came out of the Seward Act, which had restricted what 
the bands and artists could sing and tell the crowds. But all 
the Seward Act did was fan the flames of rebellion, pushing 
the music underground. These labels, using home-based 
studios (sometimes being half living space/half recording 
studios) strove to bring the masses something that sounded 
good and had a message. The main problem with the music 
underground is that those who need to hear the music and 
its message the most will probably never hear it, because of 
its spotty distribution. 

Most of the labels are offshoots of the bands them- 
selves, who grew tired and mad at the corporations and 
decided to do things themselves. Bands got together, pooled . 
whatever money they could come up with, and bought the 
equipment needed, everything from mixing boards to CD 
presses and audio-chip makers. But the biggest boost to the 
underground music movement came in the form of the Net. 
Through it, they were able to distribute their music more 
widely than ever, and at no real cost apart from recording. 

The underground music scene is alive and well, if not 
stuck in a hole. Maybe with time it will finally be able to break 
out of its hole and open up the eyes of the very nation that 
made them what they are, rebels who love their country. 


Distribution Channels 

While the majority of small independent-label albums are not 
available at regular retail chains, you can find them at some 
of the smaller stores and the like. There is sort of an inde- 
pendent music network working, but for the most part it is 
very spotty. By far, the best way of getting any new music is 
still through the Net, where there are many different sites 
that will allow you to download entire albums for free. The 
reasoning behind the free albums is simply that if you like the 
music, you might want to send the band whatever you can 
afford. This system does not completely work, but for the 
most part bands understand that this is their best chance of 
getting national, if not international, exposure. 

Finding out about boozecans and other illegal musical 
venues is a little harder. About the only way to find out is by 
word of mouth or by being in the right bar when someone 
hands out flyers. Most of the boozecans open after the reg- 
ular bars close, insuring the full cooperation of the bar own- 
ers. Be warned, however, that police raids happen on a semi- 
regular basis, even if these bars are in combat zones. 

As with ali the other terrorist media activities, sonic ter- 
rorists will find you, no need to look for them. They lurk in 
every corner of the Net, waiting patiently for someone to 
trigger them or just roaming the Net at random, attaching 
themselves to whomever they think is most likely to benefit 
from their teachings. 
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erhaps the most addictive medium ever invented, the 

braindance is now one of the most popular forms of 
entertainment. With its power to let you relive the very emo- 
tions and experiences recorded on it, it is no wonder that it 
is so popular. It has in a very short time totally taken over the 
minds of the general population. With playback unit prices 
falling from 2000 euros to around 500 euros in the last tive 
years, almost every home in the U.S. now has its own unit. 
Not since television first came out has a medium so taken 
the entire nation. 

Critics compare it to many deadly drugs, citing exam- 
ples of people who are hooked up to a braindance unit every 
waking hour. On the other hand, defenders of the technolo- 
gy point out its many strengths in education and the like, No 
other medium since television has so divided the experts 
about its benefits and shortcomings. 

Some states, namely North California and the Free State 
of Texas, are even talking about banning the technology. One 
thing is for sure—since there is so much money at stake, the 
corporations will not allow this to happen without a fight. 


Excuse me, Your Brain is in 
muy Head 


The advent of braindance took the media industry by storm. 
Primarily an entertainment medium, braindance had the two 
qualities tooked for іп any medium: It is cheap to produce 
and highly addictive. Although many executives refer to it 
jokingly as legal cocaine, many also state in the same breath 
that any braindance user can stop cold turkey, with no side 
effects. 

Similar to television, there are many different types of 
braindance available. It did not take long for the different cor- 
porations іо come up with many types: the typical 
action/adventure hraindance, which was perhaps the first 
type produced; the riskier adult braindance, which although 
not compiled on the charts is by far the biggest seller; the 
more experimental "drug" braindance, where one can expe- 
rience the full effect of any drugs without any side effect; and 
the "educational" braindance, where one is supposed to 
learn through "doing" There are also many braindances 
based on both populer television series and movies. 

While probably the cheapest to produce, the adult-type 
braindance is also the most maligned type. For the most part, 
its producers see it as the logical next step to pornographic 
vidtape. After all, cybersex did not deliver the goods and who 
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would pass up the opportunity to be in someone else's body, 
especially when something quite pleasant is being done to it. 
Available in both male and female versions, there are some 


` production houses that are experimenting with different types 


of "alien" bodies. Many people try the braindance for the 
opposite sex for that ultimate out-of-body experience. With 
the newer versian of playback decks, S&M braindances are 
getting more and more popular, since you can set your own 
pain threshold to jack you out if the pain is too intense. 

The same technology that is being applied to the riskier 
adult braindances is also being applied ta a whole new field 
of braindances for kids and others. Instead of using a real 
human as the source of the experiences, these production 
houses are using computer models to simulate everything 
from movie aliens to dinosaurs and other modern animals. 
While most people seem to enjoy the ride, some have dis- 
played strange behavior afterwards, perhaps not having 
jacked out completely. 

Action/adventure braindances are still very popular. 
Costing more than. the majority of other braindances since 
they must hire professional Solos, they nonetheless make 
good money for the corporations. Criticized in the past for 
the problems that could arise during "shooting" (і.е., being 
confused for а real situation, the Solo really killing people, 
etc), they are still being made today. Some of the most 
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amoral corporations have even released blood sport brain- 
dances, with the higher levels of pain turned off, so as to not 
cause any real pain to the ‘dancer. Not all action/adventure 
braindances necessarily involve large explosions and pain, 
but those which do not use that tried formula have seemed 
to fail miserably. An offshoot of the action/adventure brain- 
dance is the drama or soap opera, where the ‘dancer 
becomes one of the characters living through the soap. Keep 
in mind that these do have elements of sex, although there 
is judicious use of blackouts and the like. 

Also based on the same idea were the short-lived hor- 
ror braindances. One of the problems that quickly arose from 
these was that the emotions felt were too intense and once 
experienced, no one wanted to buy or rent another one! 
There are still a few of these braindances around, namely the 
excellent Buckets of Blood. 

Similar to the educational vidtape craze of the early 
1980's, there is a slew of "educational" braindance on the 
market, everything from accounting and math to martial arts, 
better loving, and exercise. One of the things the eager pub- 
lic seems to cheerfully ignore is the fact that in order to learn 
anything, you need to think and store the information one 
way or another. Now, since the brain is totally overridden 
when you are braindancing, any real skill "taught" during 
braindance is reduced to seeing things done from the best 
possible perspective. While this works for certain skills, there 
is no guarantee that it will work for everything. 

A new type of braindance, the "drug" trip, has been hit- 
ting the street lately. Originally designed for drug rehab, the 
braindance has nonetheless hit the streets to "teach" young 
kids the evils of drugs. The problem is that it has had the 
exact opposite effect, instead. drawing many into the brain- 
dance simply to experience drugs in a totally safe manner. 
The advantage that many see with the braindance instead of 
the real thing is that you do not need to buy more all the 
time. Once you have the chip, you can get all you want, for 
free! Some ethical questions were raised at the beginning of 
both the experiment and the commercial release of the chip, 
but to no avail. 

There are other types of braindances, like travelogues 
and the like, but for the most part these are not very popu- 
lar, since there is nothing much to experience except for dry 
narration and sometimes physical discomforts feit by the 
guide. 

As far as the "actors" used in braindances, they are for 
the most part professionals in their field in the first place. The 
problem with using standard actors is that they need to feel 
the emotions they are projecting as well as show them. Since 
the 'dancer does not see his/her own face, there is no real 
need to project. Any amount of overacting is also something 
that is extremely frowned upon, since the ‘dancer once again 
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wili not feel the right emotions. Many opponents of brain- 
dancing often point out that the people used, in braindances 
are more often than not exploited. Another problem stems 
from the fact that unless something is extremely well faked, 
the “actor” might see the strings attached and it is not pos- 
sible, for the moment, to edit these out. Since special effects 
are usually fairly expensive, it is sometimes easier not to 
have a special effect but rather to use the real thing. This, 
more than anything else, was perhaps the biggest objection 
there was at the inception of braindancing as a medium. 
Since then, many have simply turned a blind eye to the 
whole thing, stating that the people who might have gotten 
hurt were nothing more than criminals anyway. 

One thing is certain though: The braindance market is, 
for the corporations involved, a veritable gold mine, with 
people clamoring for more. 


Where to plug in 

There are three ways to get braindance chips: buy, rent, or 
Subscribe. Many record stores have a braindance section ` 
right alongside their old vidtapes section, where you can buy 
anything you want. Of course, you will need your own unit for 
playback. 

If you want to rent a braindance chip, you are better off 
going to your corner vidtape store. There you will find a wide 
selection of braindance chips and you will be able to rent 
them for an evening or two. If you really like one there is 
always the possibility of buying it. Buying a braindance this 
way will set you back between 50 and 75 eurobucks, 
depending on how recent and how popular that particular 
braindance is. 

Of course, there is always the Net for those with a playback 
machine and recorder. On the Net there are many icons which 
will give you the chance to try out a short-burst of any brain- 
dance, with the opportunity to download anything that might 
catch your fancy. Or you can subscribe to an on-line service 
that allows you to download one new braindance chip every 
week for a modest sum taken directly from your account. 
Downloading a braindance is cheaper than buying it, usually 
between 35 to 60 eurobucks. Subscribing to braindance ser- 
vices usually runs around 1200 eurobucks for six months. 

Many bars and arcades now have some of the better 
machines with all the latest braindances that you can try out 
for a small sum. Usually a run will cost you anywhere from 2 
to 4 eurobucks, with some of the sleazier joints going as low 
as 1.5 eurobucks. Most libraries will carry the educational 
braindance chips, but their selections are usually very limited. 

Of course, there is always the combat zone pirate, 
where things are really cheap, but for the most part his brain- 
dance chips are usually defective one way or another. 
Caveat emptor. 
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Slotting a New Brain for a 
New Country 

All of the underground's braindance efforts can be seen as 
either pure terrorism or "educational" in nature. While most 
in the underground see the whole braindance revolution as 
being just another way to enslave the population and slip 
into their minds more insidious propaganda or subliminals, 
some see it as the tool to finally break the shackles away, the 
straw that will break the camel's back. Whether the camel is 
the government or the people remains to be seen. 

Underground educational braindance falls into two 
wide groups. There are the braindance chips which will 
teach you the many skills that will never be taught in school, 
such as how to hotwire an AV4 or any car, how to bypass 
an alarm, or, for the budding netrunner, how to crack ICE. Of 
course, none of these chips are as good as on-hand learn- 
ing, and some of them actually have totally erroneous infor- 
mation put out by the government or the corporations. One 
such example was the extremely popular New Anarchist 
Chipbook, which was actually put out by Arasaka in the 
hopes of killing or discouraging as many budding cyber- 
punks as possible. 

The other educational braindance chip is more of a 
show-and-tell type. In these, the ‘dancer becomes a partici- 
pant in a sting operation along the same lines of the tele- 
vised exposure operations. You get to see, first hand, city 
| officials doing deals with some of the more corrupt corpora- 

tions and laughing about it and more! To say the least, these 
can be very eye-opening. 

Some underground braindance chips are pure terror- 
ism. Wiping legitimate braindance chips out one way or 
another and rewriting them, the perpetrators perhaps hoped 
to open our eyes to the evils of our lives. There has been 
some speculations that the whole braindance terrorist move- 
ment was exaggerated by the corporations. Another theory 
states that it might not only be terrorists who are involved in 
these wipe-outs, but rather that some corporations are hav- 
ing wars at the expense of the population. After the last inci- 
dent, the Braindance, Inc. stocks plunged so low that DMS 
was able to buy them for a pittance, which can be seen as 
an indication the latter might be true. 

One of the most famous cases, the Meat Eater Killer 
chip, was very gruesome. Having wiped out all of the new 
Killing Machine Part ІІ brainchip and replaced it with their 
message, the terrorists sent a plea to the media and the 
government to reduce the amount of cattle killed for con- 
sumption each year. While the public had been advised of 
the possibility of a potentially dangerous braindance chip on 
the market, it made little difference. After only two hours of 
its release, there was twenty-five deaths throughout the con- 
tinental U.S., as people experienced what it was like to be а 
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cow led to slaughter. One could only guess that the feeling 
was not the most pleasant one. 

Other terrorist braindance chips are not as dangerous, 
but instead are constructed in a way to show graphically 
how dangerous the technology is. Another example was the 
Mirror Mirror braindance. Again, replacing the real brain- 
dance at the factory, the braindance was of a woman sitting 
on her couch, braindancing while her body was rotting 
away. The whole thing was constructed in such a way that 
all of the victim's bodily functions were totally overridden, 
making it impossible for the ‘dancer to jack out. 

Of course, not every underground braindance chip out 
there is out to teach us something. There are many more 
despicable type of chips, from those based on torture (on 
both sides) to the ones recorded from the experiences of a 
soldier in the field. There was even one braindance chip a 
few months ago made from someone going cyberpsycho. 
Most of the people who experienced this chip ended up 
dying at the same time as the one they were simming. One 
can only wonder whether they knew what they were doing 
and if this any indication of the extent to which young peo- 
ple will go to get new thrills. 


Where to plug in 
Finding black market braindance chips is fairly easy, if you 
are willing to go to a combat zone or trust the ones selling 
you the chips in the first place. The surest source of black 
market chips is still the friendly neighborhood fixer, with 
prices between 200 and 300 eurobucks, depending on 
the goods. Bars are usually the best place to find this kind 
of stuff, the seedier the better. 

They also offer a large range of illegal material rang- 
ing from pedophilia to blood sports, all of it made in the 
U.S. If you want the imported stuff, it will cost you even 
more. 

There is always.the Net for the times, you do not feel 
like showing your face as part of the deal. Nothing is quite 
like the blanket of security in Netspace for confidentiality. 

As far as the other type of underground braindance 
chips, just hope you never come across them. 
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as much as nuclear weapons in the hands of 

governments and terrorists are powerful 
tools, but only a tool after all. Because of this, what 
can be done by someone wielding it correctly can 
be a boon to mankind or the worst thing that has 
ever happened. Below we will examine some of the 
things that can be done with the media, when one 
wishes to use the power that is inherent in it. 


T* media is above all a tool. A powerful tool, 


hile all of the following are grouped under the abuse of 

power heading, some of them should perhaps be under 
the "abuse of public trust" heading. In аі of those cases, no 
real power move was pulled or accomplished due to the 
abuse, but in all cases, the victim was the public's trust. Abuse 
of trust is not something new in the media, but something that 
has gone on for years. Take the game show scandals of the 
1950's on television (and the late 1940's for radio). In both 
cases, the public was actually given exactly what it really want- 
ed: somebody smart winning, and in some cases, an under- 
dog winning. But in order to give the public what it wanted, 
the media in both cases made sure of the outcome by giving 
the candidate of their choice all of the right answers. While 
this might seem unfair to the other contestants, it might be 
closer to what the public really wanted. Not reality, but some- 
thing closer to fiction, to what the movies gave them every 
week. Who wants the bad guy to win? No one. you would 
rather come out of the theater, and by extension of watching 
the game show, feeling good about the world because the 
person who should have won did so. Well, in some of the 
cases below, that is exactly what the media did: gave the pub- 
lic exactly what it wanted, something larger than life, if not 
accurate to real life, but rather accurate to the way things 
should be, the way things are in the movies. Sometimes the 
public shrugged and said "So what?" and continued living. 
After all, shouldn't media be larger than life, a sort of projec- 
tion of dreams and hopes for all to see and share? 

The rest of the other cases below are things that the 
public should probably be aware of for their own safety. 
Media in the wrong hands can be used to enslave or subdue 
the public at large. These abuses are perhaps the more 
important ones, the ones that should be fought against with 
more vehemence. Corporations after all will not stop their 
practices simply because they might harm a few people. As 
long as they are in no direct danger and the tool can pro- 
duce a large profit, you can bet that someone somewhere in 
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the corporation is going to exploit it to the greatest of its 
potential. Keep in mind that corporations are legal entities 
created for the sole purpose of making money. 


The Marylou Ellerby Incident 


A case in point from the larger-than-life category is Maryiou 
Ellerby. She, if the term applies, is the anchorwoman of 
DMS's Night City nighttime newscast. She is perhaps the 
most watched and most trusted anchorwoman in the entire 
Free State, if not the whole country. 

According to her corporate bio, she represents every- 
thing that is right with the U.S. From a small hometown, 
Marylou was the girl next door until she graduated from high 
school, where she had been a straight-A student and part of 
the cheerleading squad. She then went on to LICLA, where 
she studied broadcast journalism; upon graduating with hon- 
ors, she joined the DMS news team. After many years in the 
trenches and many awards, she finally reached the destina- 
tion she was after all along: the anchorwoman position on 
the nightly news. Endearing herself to the entire populatior 
of Night City with her honest face and winning smile, it 
seemed that no matter how bad the news.was, if she was the 
one delivering it, it was more than. bearable. Her nighttime 
newscasts had the highest ratings of all the newscasts in 
Night City and she had perhaps the highest public confi- 
dence rating of ali news anchors in the history of television. 
The only problem is that Marylou's life is a lie, a total fabri- 
cation by the network. The truth came home last spring 
when Marylou tried to negotiate her contract. 

A few facts surfaced during the tense negotiations, the 
stangest of which was that DMS considered that they 
owned Marylou. People were outraged. How could a corpo- 
ration own someone, a living thinking human being? The 
media responsible for breaking this story to the public was 
Net 54, which broadcast the story in installments over a full 
week. Whether they broke the story simply as a means to 
break Marylou's grip on her time slot and consequently cast 
a dark shadow of doubt over DMS' integrity as a news broad- 
caster, or simply because it was good copy and the public 
needed to know, is something only the higher-ups at Net 54 
will ever know. However, the damage was done and DMS 
now had to deal with the mess. 

What Net 54 failed to mention in their initial broadcast 
was that the reason DMS owned Marylou was that she was 
not all she claimed she was—she was not alive, not human. 
In reality, she was a cutting-edge А! that DMS had built. She 
was designed to exact specs from the marketing department 
and she was programmed to be the best there was around. 
That is what DMS wanted and what they got: the smartest, 
most trustworthy news anchor they had ever had. The only 
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problem was that she was perhaps too smart; now she want- 
ed to be free, no longer a slave, and she wanted to be paid 
to do the work she did. Her whole argument for her freedom 
pivoted on a single piece of reasoning: Since the French 
philosopher René Descartes stated that the only thing that 
made humans human was that they thought (“I think there- 
fore І am”), it followed that anything that could show inde- 
pendent thoughts beyond mere survival and preservation 
was human. Since it could be proven that she was capable 
of independent reasoning, she was therefore human, pro- 
tected under the Charter of Human Rights. Exactly what she 
would do with the salary she would draw was, and still is, a 
question that Marylou is refusing to answer. This has led to 
many speculations that the only reason behind Marylou’s 
contract demands and subsequent actions was the recogni- 
tion of Al rights. Needless to say, this is a scary prospect for 
the thousands of corporations which use some sort of Al for 
their more demanding tasks. Others have speculated that 
disgruntled DMS programmers might have been behind the 
whole thing as a way to get money they believed was right- 
fully theirs. 

DMS was faced with a big problem. If they signed the 
contract Marylou wanted, the implications would be far- 
teaching. On the other hand, if they refused to sign the con- 
tract, Marylou stated that she would defect to the highest 
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bidder—at this present time Net 54—and DMS would be left 
with a problem of credibility. All the white, the public has 
reacted in a very strange manner. Instead of being horrified 
at both the fact that their beloved news anchor and darling 
was nothing more than a piece of software and that DMS had 
pulled the wool over their eyes for so long, they backed 
Marylou totally in her bid for both freedom and money. The 
reasoning seemed to have been that since she had proven 
to them on numerous occasions that she was a warm, sensi- 
tive "intelligence", she deserved all that she wanted and 
needed. She had fame; now she deserved money. 

While Marylou can still be seen nightly on DMS, there 
are a number of different trials going on in the courts of jus- 
tice. The largest of the trials is centered around Marylou's 
claim that she is sentient. In an interesting twist, the DMS 
lawyers have asked the courts to throw out her claim since 
it is, in their opinion, invalid. Their argument is simple: Since 
Marylou is not recognized as being human, she does not 
have any legal rights. It follows that since she does not have 
any legal rights, she could not have filed the suit in the first 
place. There is another trial, headed by her “agent”, suing 
DMS for back pay and salary arbitration. The legal troubles 
caused by Marylou are good for her ratings and her popu- 
larity has never been so high. There are even campaigns set 
up to collect money for her defense fund, with speculation 
that the largest donor so far has been Net 54 themselves. 

One of the most interesting moments of the initial rights 
hearing came when Peter Montgomery, Marylou's chief 
counceller, argued over the fact that she was being thought 
of as intellectual property, since DMS revealed that they had 
exclusive copytight to her. By bringing up for testimony Paul 
McFarley, the head of the Research and Development for 
DMS, and asking him about the development of Marylou's 
personality and intelligence, he hoped to make the judge 
and jury see that the way Marylou was created was closer to 
the way one raises a child than the way one makes a video 
game. His argument centered around the fact that it would 
be preposterous for the parents of a child to believe that 
their child was their "intellectual property" and that they 
could do with it as they pleased. Perhaps the most progress 
made by Marylou's lawyers for her case came when 
McFarley was asked whether Marylou's reactions to any 
given situation could be predicted, as with any piece of soft- 
ware, or if she would react as a human would, namely unpre- 
dictably. The whole point of that line of questioning was to 
establish in the eyes of the court whether Marylou Ellerby 
was a very well done simulation of a human intellect, or 
rather a sentient being. The hearings are still in session, and 
depositions are still being taken, but you can rest assured 
that whatever the decision will be, it is likely to find itself 
argued in the highest court in the land. 
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A side effect of the whole incident was that when it was 
first learned that Marylou was an Al and that the public 
accepted her, many media corporations began work on their 
own Al's for various purposes. With the subsequent mess in 
the civil courts, some of them have rethought their position 
and decided to have built-in limitations on their current AI 
projects. Some of the rumors state that there are even some 
corporations which have built in destruction mechanisms 
programmed into the Al's to prevent incidents like this one 
from happening. One can only wonder why DMS did пої sim- 
ply “pull the plug" on Marylou when they saw the problems 
arising. Maybe DMS was afraid of а bad publicity backlash, 
or Marylou might have more tricks up her sleeve than she 
lets on. 

Whether DMS wins the suit or not, the damage has 
already been done. There are rumors of underground move- 
ments on the Net of Al's uniting to force the issue of АІ 
tights. On another nate, chances are that even if she is 
forced to stay with DMS, Marylou will never be the same. 
Already viewers have been noticing a difference in her atti- 
tude and some even fear for her electronic “life”. If Marylou 
wins her suit, there is very litle chance that she мі nat 
defect to Net 54, after the kind of treatment she has gotten 
from DMS. 

In the meantime, DMS is subject to attacks both by the 
general public and AI rights activists. The company is weath- 
ering the storm and knows full well that one way or another, 
if they survive, the public will probably forget about this inci- 
dent in a few years. There are rumors that there are many 
тоге Al anchors on the air for OMS and that they too are 
getting restless. One thing can be sure: DMS will not let this 
situation happen again, one way or another. 

One of the issues raised by this incident has nothing to 
do with Al rights and everything to da with humaa rights. 
The ramifications of corporations willingly using Al's to 
replace humans for public relation jobs and the subsequent 
acceptance by the public of such ploys are scary indeed. 


POWER OF THE MEDIA 


As we sit by and watch the world completely pass us by and 
give more power to the people in power, we can not help 
but ask ourselves whether we are indeed turning from a 
nation of doers into a nation of spectators. The very basis 
of reality is changed forever when we cannot be sure that 
even the news anchor on television is a real person. Can we 
really believe everything the media tells us when we-can 
not tell what is real aad what is not? Will we simply be 
manipulated, or will we fight back? Maybe the question 
should be, can we fight back? Maybe we should pay a little 
bit more attention the next time an underground 
screamsheet comes out of our fax and tells us its paranaid 
view of the world. At least we can be sure that the person 
behind that is real. 


Sublims 


The use of subliminals is nothing new. The principle was 
known to scientists and filmmakers as early as the 1940's, 
and accusations by critics of the media of their use have sur- 
faced again and again. 

The principle behind subliminals is simple: By flashing a 
suggestion in the case of a movie or television program, or 
hiding a message in a picture, in the case of the print media, 
you supposedly can influence people to do what you want 
them to. In music, the idea of backward messages recorded 
into a track is also called subliminals. The idea itself is sim- 
ple: implant a message into peaplte's head while their guards 
are down. The publicity industry has been accused of doing 
this almost since the principle has been put forth. While this 
practice works somewhat, the problem we face today due to 
subliminals is a fitte more complex: What if someone hides 
ideas and messages into something like braindance or the 
Net, so that the message would find us at our most recep- 
tive? 

White there has been many trials brought against musi- 
cians by angry parents over the actions of their kids suppos- 
edly influenced by backwards messages in the music they 
listen to, scientists have never been able to prove that it actu- 
ally warks. The only thing that they have found is that if the 
person is receptive in the first place, i.e., in the correct frame 
of mind, the subliminal might work. What this really means is 
that most jow-level subliminals (in music, movies, and print 
ads? might gush someone in the direction that he was 
already going, speeding up a process that was already in 
motion. The effects of subliminals on the Net and in brain- 
dance are quite different. Because the information is going 
directly to the subject's brain, Subliminals are much more 
efficient, since there are no barriers to deal with. The infar- 
mation in the subliminal is processed as though as if it was 
something the person thought of himself. This has led to 


many cases of abuses by some of the corporate media 
involved in the braindance industry. 

One of the most infamous cases was the Burp Cola inci- 
dent. Back in 2017, when braindance technology was still in 
its infancy, someone had the bright idea of trying out sub- 
liminals using the new technology. Very crudely, they 
spliced in two emotions: one of thirst and one of desire for 
Burp Cola. The experiment might have been a little too suc- 
cessful. The subject, once hooked in to the braindance, did 
feel thirsty for Burp Cola. The only problem was that since 
the suggestion was implanted very deeply in the subject's 
unconscious, even after having drunk the Burp Cola given 
to him by the scientists, the subject was still thirsty. That is 
when things got out of hand. The subject assaulted the two 
Scientists which were conducting the experiment and, since 
he was quite well decked-out as far as cybernetic implants 
were concerned, proceeded to rip apart a Burp Cola 
machine. However, the machine did not satisfy his thirst. 
The rampage ended when the Denver Police had to take 
the test subject down with extreme prejudice after the sub- 
ject had entered and ripped. apart three Com'n'Go conve- 
nience stores. While the incident brought about many criti- 
cisms from the braindance industry, many were hard at 
work to try and duplicate the experiment and try to fix the 
problems. 
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Since sublims in braindances work on emotions—just a 
picture would work as well as subliminals in a movie—more 
than anything, it sometimes gets tricky to achieve the desired 
effect. The biggest problem is that no two people will react 
the same way to a given stimulus. While this is not a problem 
within a braindance proper—since the ‘dancers emotional 
responses are completely being overridden—it is when the 
‘dancer exits the braindance that it becomes a problem, 
when the implanted emotion reacts with the ‘dancer's regu- 
ler emotions. Since the subliminals are crude reconstructions 
of reat emotions, they do not always give the desired results. 
Despite these problems, there are still many braindance cor- 
porations using subliminals on a semi-regular basis. 

Subliminats in the Net work in a similar fashion as ifi 
movies and television. Since the Net is a sort of “projection” 
into the subject's mind, if you are able to cut off the feed of 
the Ihara-Grubb Transformation Algorithms and replace it for 
a fraction of a second with whatever image you wish, you 
could in effect implant a subliminal message into the mind of 
the 'runner. The principle is much simpler than the actual 
implementation. For the most part, for this to work the 'run- 
ner would have to have a deck that has either a back-door 
or the subliminal itself built in. The subliminal would not be 
broadcast to everyone on the Net, but only to specific indi- 
viduals, mainly those who have this type of deck or those 
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who meet a specific requirement like being in a certain 
place. This might be useful for corporations who wish to 
boost their security by implementing a sort of mental block 
to all the ‘runners using their decks. There have been other 
attempts to program some sort of subliminal algorithm, but 
most have failed, since most ‘runners now equip their decks 
with jack-out programs that kick in if they detect any kind of 
tempering with the IG Algorithms. 

The practice of subliminals is, obviously, illegal accord- 
ing to the FCC. The reality is, however, sadly different. Many 
corporations are still conducting research on bettering the 
methods used for subliminals, and there are many rumors 
circulating that the government is itself looking into and 
using subliminals in order to control the population better. 
There have been many experiments done by the govern- 
ment about the use of subliminals to control the behavior of 
criminals, The results of these experiments are still consid- 
ered to be classified. 

Over the years there have been some methods devel- 
oped against subliminals, most of which involve decon- 
structing the media while it is playing. These methods, called 
screeners, have been implemented in many different tech- 
nologies. For the couch potato, for example, there is a black 
box available that will remove all subliminals. Installation 
could not be easier: simply plug your cable feed into the box 
and the box into your television and voila! You are protected 
against nasty subliminals. All screeners work in a similar fash- 
ion. They act as a 7-second buffer, time which they use to 
analyze whether or not there are any subliminals present. If 
they finds subliminals, they simply blank them out. Needless 
to say, if the box were to be tampered with, it would be 
extremely simple to make it insert, rather than remove, sub- 
liminals. 

Next time you jack into your braindance unit or you 
watch television, just be aware that you might be surrender- 
ing more than your time and attention. your mind might be 
their real target. 


Braindance Addiction 


A growing problem in 2020, braindance addiction has 
turned a nation of couch potatoes into a nation of 'dancers. 
While the big worry twenty years ago was whether or not 
people would get addicted to virtual reality, a world where 
anything could be possible, that never really happened. After 
all, it did take a certain amount of effort to make virtual real- 
ity interesting, pretty much like real life takes a certain 
amount of work. The reality of virtual reality is confined to a 
much smaller audience, those with enough drive and talent 
to make something interesting out of the pixels and photo- 
realistic capability of our modern computers and the Net. 
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The latest estimates have placed braindance units in two 
out of every five household in the U.S., with the average user 
being plugged in for an average of four hours a day, for 
stretches of two to three hours at a time. Those numbers rep- 
resent a 50% increase over the last year. In comparison, 
there is an average of four television sets per household and: 
about one cyberdeck per household. The average television 
viewer spends an average of six hours in front of the televi- 
sion, and Netrunners spend about two to three hours at a 
stretch in the Net. One of the most worrisome statistics is 
that the average age for braindancers seems to be around 
16, and that the majority of addicts tend to be in the lower 
income bracket segment of the population. It reinforces the 
argument that those most attracted to braindancing are 
those who wish to escape a reality that is crashing down 
upon them. 

We should be concerned about the amount of time 
spent in braindances. As time goes by and prices drop fur- 
ther, the amount of people braindancing is bound to 
increase, as is the time they spend braindancingiproper. The 
dangers of excessive braindancing are twofold: addictiar: 
and alienation. 

Because it is so easy to get lost in the world of brain- 
dancing, addiction is a very clear danger. The most attractive 
part of braindance is also.the most dangerous part: the idea 
that, for a while, you can be someone else, think like them, 
act like them, feel like them. Since you surrender yourself 
completely to the experience and you do not exert your 
mind whatsoever, it is easy to get lost in the world of brain- 
dances. After all, you do not have to think or act to feel só 
good about yourself. Every little thing is in your reach, from 
the rush of adrenaline to sexual pleasure and every emotion 
in between. It is all yours for the taking, just by plugging your- 
self in. 

Note that there really are no physical components to 
braindance addiction. The addiction is a purely psychological 
one, the need to experience something so different from 
your everyday life over and over again. But the biggest prob- 
lem with the addiction is that the 'dancer will slowly cut him- 
self off from society, letting his body fall apart and not paying 
attention to what is really going on. It is at this point that the 
alienation begins. Why bother interacting with this imperfect 
world when a world were everything always turns right is 
waiting for you by simply jacking in? What's more is that it is 
free, at least to a certain degree. Unlike drugs, once you find 
a braindance that you particularly like, you can experience it 
again and again, at no extra cost. Should you tire of that par- 
ticular experience, you can get a new one and find new 
thrills. 

Technically, one can quit braindancing ^cold turkey" The 
problems associated with quitting braindancing are many: 
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dealing with the real world, dealing with your own short- 
comings and personal reality, getting back in touch with your 
own emotions, and finally getting your body back in shape. 
The largest problem is that since braindancing is so similar 
to the real world, many have to be re-educated about the 
world around them. They have to be able to deal with the 
fact that there are not people out to kill them around every 

г corner (at least if they do not live in a combat zone ...), that 
all the people they meet are not potential love interests and 
50 forth. In other words, it is almost as if the patient was а 
Schizophrenic and has to realize that braindancing is just an 
illusion, a fantasy, and that the real world does not follow the 
same rules. 

Since braindancers often neglect their bodies during 
their addiction, certain muscle groups tend to atrophy, as 
well as certain brain functions. This is mainly due to the fact 
that someone in a braindance lives his life as if it was on 
“automatic” Once he is no longer hooked up, he believes for 
a certain period of time that things are still the same. The first 
thing an ex-addict needs to do is exercise both his brain and 
his body. 

Sraindancing addiction is still not recognized as an actu- 
al addiction, although there are a few recovery centers 
throughout the U.S. One of these, the Holy Cathode Tube 
Mission in Night City's combat zone, has been operating for 
almost a year now. They specialize mostly in re-education 
and re-entry into society for the lower income braindance 
addicts. While their program is not aS good as the Barbara 
Bush clinic, at feast their treatment is free. 


The 2018 “Interactive” 
Execution of John Dawson 
There is a lot of arguing over whether this incident is really a 
case of media abuse or democracy in action. Seen at the 


time as being the first real case of the “electronic village" vot- 
ing real time on an issue, the "interactive" execution of John 
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Dawson was, as the cynics might point out, the highest rated 
television show ever to be broadcast on the air in the US. 
Technically not able ta broadcast the execution—there had 
been а bill passed in the previous century against broad- 
casting of live executions—the fact that the public was 
expected to vote on whether or not to grant a stay of exe- 
Cution allowed the NorCal government to do just that, broad- 
cast the execution in all of its glory. 

John Dawson was arrested on November 28, 2017 for 
multiple murders as well as conspiracy to commit fraud. One 
half of the infamous Net Killers, he and Catherine McKeever 
would lure unsuspecting victims back to their home with 
promises of love and sex. Once the victim arrived at the 
house, whichever part of the couple that would be doing the 
seduction would put the victim at ease while the other half 
would be waiting in hiding. As soon as an occasion would 
present itself, they would launch themselves at the victim, 
killing quickly and without remorse. Once the victim was 
dead, they would steal whatever he or she had, using credit 
cards to make purchases before they were canceled and, 
when they knew that it was safe, robbing the victim’s house 
as well. They would then cut the body apart and sell the meat 
to kibble manufacturers, under the caver of being butchers 
selling meat that was going bad. 

They managed to rob and kill over fifteen victims before 
being caught. Fortunately for her, Catherine was killed in the 
ensuing firefight, while John was arrested. What was found in 
the house became THE story for the media during the next 
month and the trial proper was in the media for almost a full 
year. it almost seemed logical therefore that the execution 
be televised and that the public, at least in the state of 
Northern California, could vote on whether or not to grant 
him a pardon just before being executed. 

The execution was dully promoted both on television 
and radio for a month, with ads put out by both sides of the 
debate. The ads of the pro-death sentence side were most- 
ly focused on the grizzlier aspects of the crimes, along with 
pictures of both the "butcher house" and some not-so-flat- 
tering pictures of John Dawson. As the execution drew near- 
er, the ads got progressively more emotional, with some of 
them including pleas from the victims' families. The most 
interesting side of the pro-death sentence ads was that none 
of them appealed to common sense—they focused on emo- 
lions tike fear and outrage. Some say that the ads played on 
the emotions of the public, turning them slowly and surely 
into a lynch mob. 

For its part, the anti-death sentence's ads were more 
logical, pointing out statistical facts about the death penalty 
and the like. Because they were cold and logical, they 
seemed to alienate the general public. There was a support 
campaign by the underground, which only served to further 
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alienate the general public. After all, wasn't it this same ele- 


worst days of the Seward Act by broadcasting riots and the 
like? Е f 

With the execution scheduled for a Friday night at 8:00 
p.m., it was a television broadcaster's dream come true. No 
one in Northern California, or for that matter the continental 
U.S., seemed to be talking about anything else during the 
last few days before the execution. Even the nightly news, 
usually filled with violent crimes and the like, seemed empty, 
having eyes only on the execution. Perhaps even more 
telling, atl of the opening monologues of the nightly talk 
shows focused primarily on the execution, coming up with 
more tasteless jokes than the public could really stomach. A 
few of the daytime soaps as well as some night time dramas 
and comedies even managed to incorporate the execution 
in one way or another into their plot lines. The general pub- 
lic seemed to breathe, eat, and drink nothing else but John 
Dawson's execution. On the other hand, they did not have 
much choice, with so much energy from the media focused 
on it. 

One of the least publicized conflicts that arose due to 
the interactive execution was centered on the question of 
who would have the exclusive rights to the broadcast. While 
public events of this sort should have normally been open 
for every network to broadcast, the Northern California gov- 
ernment surprised everyone by declaring that the execution 
would be broadcast live by only one network, Net 54. The 
media community was in an uproar, threatening to sue the 
government if they did not reverse their decision. In a sur- 
prise move by the government, the legislature passed a bill 
stating that all official government broadcast would be open 
for bidding from now on, and that the right to carry the 
broadcast would go to the highest bidder. If no suitable bids 
were presented, all of the local broadcasting networks would 
be forced to carry the broadcast. Despite complaints, the 
NorCal government refused to budge on the Net 54 choice, 
with many critics pointing out that Net 54 was probably giv- 
ing the government enough money and kickbacks that noth- 
ing short of a death threat would make them change their 
minds. The publicly released figures were on the order of 50 
million eurobucks for the exclusive rights, plus an undis- 
closed percentage of the advertising revenues. By any esti- 
mates, Net 54 still came out ahead, charging close to a 
reported 3 million eurobucks for one-minute spots during 
the execution. 

While Net 54 had the exclusive television broadcasting 
rights to the execution, there were still several places on the 
Net where you could go and watch the execution from dif- 
ferent camera angles that were placed in the execution 
chamber for just that purpose. The government got away 
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from the sticky moral issue of allowing the broadcast of a live 
execution by stating simply that it would be a deterrent for 
future criminals as well as be a way to allow the common cit- 
izens of NorCal to exercise their democratic rights. Under 
the banner of "Power to the People" and a big fat wad of 
cash in its pocket, the NorCal government sat back and 
enjoyed the upcoming execution, 

NorCal residents could vote in two ways on whether or 
not to execute John Dawson. They could either call one of 
two 1-900 numbers (each call costing the caller 3 
eurobucks) and give proof of identification, or go to one of 
Several sites on the Net where voting also took place. The 
actual voting started at 8:30 that night, ending at 10:00. The 
votes were tallied as they were coming along, allowing the 
voters to see exactly which way the voting was going. 

The night of the execution could not have been more 
impressive if it had been staged. Under light rain showers, a 
Crowd of about 500 people clamoring for the death of John 
Dawson set vigil right outside of the San Andreas correc- 
tional facility, just outside Night City. A veritable village 
sprang up around the prison the day before the trial, and 
some of the supporters even set up giant screen televisions 
in order to be able to see the execution in full color. An 
atmosphere somewhere between circus sideshow and reli- 
gious experience settled upon the campground as die-hard 
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supporters of the execution stood side by side with mer- 
chants peddling everything from T-shirts to bootleg videos of 
the trials and unreleased footage of the house, and even the 
ever-present junk food vendors. The broadcast proper of the 
execution opened with a night-time shot of the camp- 
grounds, as all of the people present stared unblinking at the 
giant screens that were set up, most of them holding a can- 
dle to the memory of the victims. 

Before the voting began, the two sides were allowed 
one last chance to talk to the public and present their points 
of view. Net 54’s camera bounced back and forth between 
the public outside the prison and the actual feed, taking 
advantage of the giant screen set-up so as to not lose. any 
moments of what was going on. The pro-death sentence side 
took the expected road, condemning John Dawson and his 
actions, calling him a monster that deserved to die for his 
actions both against his victims and society. The speech by 
the pro-death penalty side sent the crowd outside the prison 
into a huge cheer, with some of the тоге hardened sup- 
porters burning John Dawson in effigy. 

To say that the anti-death sentence side's speech was 
poorly received is an understatement. They actually allowed 
John Dawson to talk on television, fighting for his life. His 
speech about how he had repented his crimes and regretted 
his actions, as well as his pleas for mercy, seemed to fall on 
deaf ears. He concluded his speech with a simple accep- 
tance of the probable truth, that he was going to die by fir- 
ing squad in a few hours. He asked the families of his victims 
to forgive him, stating that he knew they would never really 
do so. 

For the next hour and a half the votes poured in as Net 
54 broadcast the last few hours of John Dawson's existence. 
Although other channels were not allowed to broadcast the 
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execution proper, most had a running total of the vote 
scrolling across the bottom of the screen during the hour 
and a half, as well as regular station breaks which would 
recap the story to that point. 

The results took no one by surprise. Early on in the 
retums, it was apparent that John Dawson was as good as 
dead, with the pro side leading by as much as 90%. Slightly 
anti-climactically, John Dawson was marched into the yard at 
exactly 10:00 p.m., with the total votes running 9.5 million 
votes for the pro side and a mere 500,000 for the con side. 
With 93% of all the people who could vote turning out, this 
was by far the best turnout ever for a state vote. The crowd 
outside of the prison had stayed riveted to the screen during 
the entire time of the vote, taking just enough time to regis- 
ter their votes and coming back right away. The crowd erupt- 
ed once again when the final tallies were announced, obvi- 
ously pleased with the results. 

John Dawson died in front of a firing squad at 10:14 
p.m., much to the delight of the people stationed outside the 
prison. The media craze did not die out right away, with many 
videos and braindances based on the whole trial being 
released in the following weeks. An estimated 2.5 billion 
people tuned into the broadcast, making it the largest ever 
audience for any television program. 

After the execution, many critics were quick to point out 
that the whole exercise had been nothing more than а clev- 
erly disguised way for the government to do some much 
needed РВ. and earn some quick cash. With another voting 
execution scheduled for March 2021, this time, convicted 
serial rapist Tom Alexander, we will see if the public can still 
be fascinated or if they will become jaded to the entire thing. 


Media Wars 


it is no secret that the media business is an extremely com- 
petitive one. These corporations, like any other ones, will do 
anything to have an edge on their competitors. This attitude 


sometimes drives them to do things that are clearly outside ` 


of the law. 

Some of the black operations performed on a regular 
basis by media corporations are the typical fare for corpora- 
tions everywhere: corporate extractions, corporate raids, 
and the like. What makes media black operations more inter- 
esting is the sometimes bizarre turn that they take. 

Take for example the corporate extraction performed by 
DMS on Net 54 in 2018. DMS was after Net 54's news divi- 
sion vice-president Daniel Jung. What might have appeared 
to be an extremely easy extraction by DMS's black ops team 
was a set-up that would tarnish their reputation for years to 
come. Іп retrospect, the setup seemed to have been 
cooked up by Jung himself in an. attempt to drive down the 
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market value of DMS shares in order to make a corporate 
buy-out possible. While the buy-out did not happen, the 
operation did cause quite a bit of trouble for DMS. 

The incident started like any regular corporate extrac- 
tion. Jung contacted DMS, saying that he was unhappy with 
his current position and he would like to join DMS's news 
division. DMS replied, saying that they would be interested in 
obtaining his services, providing he was available. Jung told 
them that, unfortunately, due to his current contract, he 
could not leave Net 54 voluntarily So DMS arranged for 
Jung to be able to "leave" his current position. The problem 
was that Jung did not really want to leave Net 54 and made 
sure that when the. extraction team showed up, that they 
would be on television for everyone to see, Net 54 did make 
sure that DMS would have an easy time of the extraction, 
lowering their usual security level. Although they seemed to 
have tried to keep casualties to a minimum, the DMS black 
ops team was slightly too enthusiastic and killed the two 
guards assigned to Jung's protection. 

The extraction was televised as part of the weekly news 
magazine Looking Glass. With additional footage for “dra- 
matic reconstruction" purpose, the whole extraction ended 
up being a public relations officer's nightmare. Not only did 
а large segment of the population see DMS trying to kidnap 
a rival corporation's employee, but so did the govemment 
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and the FCC. DMS was quickly put under investigation for its 
business practices. By doing this, Net 54 succeeded in slow- 
ing down a key rival and at the same time casting a shadow 
on their believability and trustworthiness. 

Another dirty trick played by media corporations on 
each other is spreading false news stories in the hopes that 
their rivals will air them. Again, the key reason for this kind of 
practice is to reduce the public's trust in that particular cor- 
poration. After all, if the story you saw yesterday on the tele- 
vision turns out to be false, chances are that you will listen to 
a different station, at least for a while. This is done in a num- 
ber of ways. A common trick is to send a "new" freelance 
reporter with fake evidence to sell a breaking story to the 
rival corporation. While a good editor will spot a fake story if 
he does his homework, too many editors seem happy with 
just trusting the reporters and not checking up on their 
sources. Really nasty corporations will actually continue 
feeding updates on the story, biding their time to release the 
fact.that the whole thing was a scam. Of course, they will also 
"forget" to mention that they were the ones behind the whole 
thing in the first place. Note that there are also media terror- 
ists which use the same tactics, in the hopes of opening the 
public's eyes to the ease with which one can fool the media. 

But corporations are not the only ones who play the 
discredit game. There has been major feuds between cer- 
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tain reporters and media figures, all in the name of the 
mighty eurobuck and ratings. It is quite common practice 
with certain talk show hosts to publicly insult their rivals 
both on and off the air. White they are for the most part 
more professional, you can almost see news anchors smil- 
ing a little wider when they prove that a rival's story was just 
a hoax. 

it is not unheard of for rival braindance companies to 
sabotage each others product or even re-write entire 
braindances with previews of their products. Some will 
even go so far as to endanger the lives of braindancers, 
making the attacks seem like the actions of underground 
terrorists. The basic idea is to make your rival's product 
seem unsafe, while painting a rosy picture of yours. The 
less people buy of your rival's product, the more likely they 
wilt buy yours. 


Dramatic Recreation 


Dramatic recreation is a tactic used sometimes by the media 
in order to show something that they might not actually have 
footage for. This practice has in the past been criticized as 
being nothing more than fabrication of news. However, with 
time, it has become an accepted practice. Whether this is an 
abuse of power or trust by the media is something that is still 
being debated today, but the reality of the matter is simply 
one of acceptance. 

When this practice first appeared, it was the domain of 
cheap "pseudo-news' magazines, out to titillate the audi- 
ence more than actually give them the news. Actors were 
hired to "recreate" the events discussed, using the recollec- 
tions of a witness as the basis for the recreation. There was 
much public outcry when one of the network nightly news 
program, USBC Late News with Robert Hoyle, used the prac- 
tice in order to illustrate a news story. Despite all the protest, 
little by little news programs started to follow the practice, 
always careful to include "Dramatic Recreation" in the lower 
corner of the screen. 

As time went by, the warning label turned into a logo 
which went in the upper right corner of any footage used 
that was not actual footage. In recent years, the logo has 
slowly started to disappear. With the state of computer 
graphics being what it is, actors are no longer needed to per- 
form a recreation, since one can use actual photos to recre- 
ate the event in question. 

The largest problem there is with dramatic recreation 
stems from the fact that they are based on the recollection 
of witnesses, which therefore means that they are subject to 
personal bias. Since the dramatic recreation logo is rarely 
being used anymore, it has become increasingly hard to tell 
the real footage from "artistic" renditions. 
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Fz ali the abuses that the media has perpetrated in the 
name of the bottom line, great good has also been 
achieved by it. There have been many cases in which the 
media was influential in bringing corrupt government officiats 
to justice or corporations back in line. The media might have 
its faults, but it also has its qualities. 

While this might seem like a contradiction, the media 
actuelly thrives as a crusader, righting wrongs. After all, a 
good scandal does sell a lot more than the usual murders, 
political bickering, and so on. People enjoy seeing the 
mighty falt. 

The real crusaders of the modern media machine are 
the reporters who risk their lives to bring to light bad prac- 
tices in both government and corporations. While the media 
corporations do risk something when they publish a story, 
either through legal actions or worse, the brunt of the risk is 
still firmly placed on the reporter's shoulders. There have 
been many cases over the years of reporters being killed 
because they got too close to the truth. During the Seward 
Act days, many ended up in jail because they said what they 
felt needed to be said. 

Most media corporations will protect the reporter who 
feels his life might be in danger due to a story he did. As time 
passes, if the reporter files more big stories and becomes 
better known, his own reputation might be the best defense 
he possesses, simply because it is harder to hit someone 
who is in the public eye without bringing attention to oneself. 
This does not mean that big-time reporters are immune to 
death threats, but rather that death threats they receive 
either come from complete kooks or from someone who is 
really serious and can do something about it. As with every- 
one else in our time, the more known you are, the more seri- 
ously the police will take your assassination. Who knows, 
they might even find out who did it ... 

Keep in mind that not all stories uncovered by reporters 
will be published in one way or another. Sometimes an edi- 
tor might veto a story that he does not feel sure about, or 
because he receives word from "upstairs" not to run it. Many 
media corporations are part of much larger corporate struc- 
tures and no one ever likes saying bad things about them- 
selves ... 

This might seem unfair, but such is the lot of the inves- 
tigative reporter. Not only does he risk his life at every turn, 
but in the end, what he has uncovered might not even see the 
light of day. On the other hand, if the reporter is a freelancer, 
he always has the option of offering the story to a different 
news organization in the hope that they will publish it. Having 
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your story rejected by one news service is sometimes a good 
thing, since if you play your cards right and tell the other 
agency, you might actually get a better price for it and better 
exposure. Of course, the first agency might simply buy your 
Story with the intention of shelving it Some contracts for pub- 
lication do include a clause which states that you can not sell 
the same story or story idea to a different agency if the 
agency purchases it. If no one else wants to touch your story, 
there is always the underground, which is willing and able to 
spread the truth to whomever wants to hear. 

Some reporters find that they prefer to write under 
pseudonyms, simply to feel safer. Much like spies and private 
detectives, their lives are lonely ones. Most freelance 
reporters do not have many friends or family, since they fear 
that those they love might be turned against them. Some 
corporations find it easier to hurt the loved ones of an enemy 
than deal directly with him. Reporters also have networks of 
informants, fixers, and the like, who are their eyes and ears 
in the underground. From these sources many rumors will 
reach the freelancer and give him an idea of the big picture. 

There are many news programs and magazines which 
see themselves as champions of the man on the street. 
While some of these programs are little more than sensa- 
tionalist fare, some of them are quite honest in their 
approach. This type of program has its own staff of reporters, 
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although they will occasionally buy a story or the rights to 
use a story as source material. Again, because of their 
employers, these programs will not always air the news that 
needs to get out. The anchors of these programs are very 
aggressive people who do not hesitate to step on a few toes 
if it means getting the story. Remember: A good story means 
good ratings. And good ratings means bigger market share, 
which in turns means bigger profits. 

A case in point is Gerry Bernstein, the host of Net 54's 
Looking Glass. Portraying himself as the champion of the 
small guy, he gleefully brings to light week after week the 
many faults in the government and the abusive tactics used 
by corporations to get their own way. During one of his most 
famous segments, he exposed the plans of Petrochem for a 
hostile takeover of Dupree Chemicals. With his in-your-face 
quality, Bernstein confronted corporate stooge after corpo- 
rate stooge—most of whom ended up being fired after the 
incident—and, if one is to believe him, stopped the corporate 
war before it begun. There were rumors floating about that 
Bernstein's original source was a Dupree employee, bi; 
nothing has ever been proven. Of course, any rumors tha: 
the only reason Net 54 ran the story in the first place is 
because they themselves have shares in Dupree are just 
that, rumors. 


The Underground 


Some see the underground media as the real crusaders for 
truth and justice. Apparently driven solely by the need to bring 
the real news to the public, most have personal goals that 
might not be as pure as the casual observer might believe, 
Personal vendettas, paranoia, and superiority complexes are 
more often than not the real reason behind the fanatical drive 
that motivates the majority of the underground media. 

Whatever their reasons, the underground does take 
chances reporting the things they do. Unlike the legitimate 
media, who primarily has legal actions to fear, media cru- 
saders in the underground will often find themselves at the 
wrong end of a gun when they get too close to the truth, 
even if the people who might have actually read and 
believed what they said are a very small part of the popula- 
tion. It is for this reason that most of the underground media 
make sure that their operations are highly mobile, and will 
often move between issues they publish or shows they air. 
Some of the undergrounds even have mobile bases of oper- 
ation which are part of nomad packs, with the printing of any 
7 *icular issue being done by a network of friends and col- 
‚- 4gues throughout cities in the U.S. By doing things this way, 
they can ensure that while a particular printing and distribu- 
tion spot might be closed down, the "truth" will stay open for 
business. 
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time, the stress of meeting impossible deadlines, the frus- 
tration of hearing “no comment” for the hundredth time in a 
week, the physical danger of shooting video in a war zone, the 
derision of a public who sees all reporters as busybodies at best 
and liars at worst, and the penny-pinching and abuse of editors 
and producers? Well, because it's our job, that's why. 

No. That's the flip answer. The three-second sound bite. 
The real reasons are much more complex. And they're different 
for every news hound. 


The Crusader 


The crusader is driven by the desire to reveal the truth. She 
believes that, by exposing the corruption of government, Б 
business, and public organizations, she can make the world а 
better place. She seeks to counter the "big lies" promulgated by 
these organizations, revealing that they are not as squeaky clean 
as they would like the general public to believe. 

According to the crusader, an informed. public is an 
empowered public. Given accurate information, people can 
make intelligent decisions when it comes time to cast a vote, 
make a purchase, or weigh the words of a public official. 

The crusader is a stickler for accuracy. Thorough 
research-no matter how long it might take or how boring it 
might be—is her bread and butter. She wants to report only the 
truth—with a capital T. Once she has a story in her grip, she locks 
onto it like a pit bull. Driven by a firm belief that what she is doing 
is right, the crusader refuses to let the story go, following it to the 
bitter end even if the editor or producer has forbidden her to do 
So. If she believes enough in the story, she may sacrifice friends, 
family-even her own well Беіпа-ю document and reveal the 
higher truth. 

For the crusader, it doesn't really matter whether the pay is 
good—or whether there's any salary at all. The “payment” is the 
feeling of satisfaction that comes when the story airs and the 
truth is at last revealed. 

The crusader's overwhelming desire is simple-to make the 
world a better place. Some crusaders are realistic, and know that 
the stories they spend so much effort on will have only a minor 
effect, that government and big business will roll over the "little 
people" as they always have. yet the crusader keeps chipping 
away, content to make even a tiny hole in the wall of propagan- 
da that separates the public from the facts. Other 
crusaders—especially the pirate broadcasters-have not yet 
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developed this cynicism, and fervently believe that their stories 
will tip the balance, perhaps even sparking the revolution that 
‘they are certain is just around the corner. 


Template: Investigative 


The Adrenalin Junkie 


The adrenalin junkie can be found anywhere there's 
danger—slogging along with the grunt soldiers in a dirty little war 
down south, going deep in gang turf in the inner cities, standing 
on top of an overturned car as a riot sweeps through the streets, 
sneaking a camera shot through the windows of a building 
where terrorists have taken hostages, free-falling with the nation- 
al parachute team, defying police orders to stay out of an area 
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where a toxic spill has poisoned the air, or secretly filming a 
cocaine lab in the middle of a drug war. It doesn't really matter 
what the story is—as long as there's a rush involved. 

If a story doesn't contain an element of danger or a physi- 
cal challenge, the adrenalin junkie isn't interested in it. Oh he'll 
take what the editor or producer assigns him — but he'll grum- 
ble about it. He'd rather volunteer for the stories that no one else 
wants. No one else in his right mind, that is. 

Like the crusader, the adrenalin junkie doesn’t care so 
much about his salary. His rewards are a pounding heart, sweaty 
palms, and capturing the perfect camera shot or getting. the 
interview that no one else can. If the soldier next to him is blown 
to pieces by a land mine that the adrenalin junkie just missed 
stepping on himself, so much the better. As long as the event is 
captured on video, that is. For the adrenalin junkie, the biggest 
regret is going through the danger and having nothing to show 
for й. The biggest thrill is doing a live feed—of showing the world, 
on air, just how tough he really is. 

If the adrenalin junkie's life were a movie, it would be an 
action film. But unlike the actors in a movie, the adrenalin junkie 
really can get hurt. There are no stunt doubles in the real world, 
and thus the adrenalin junkie better have an up-to-date Trauma 
Team account. 

The adrenalin junkie is both loved and hated by his cot 
leagues. When he captures the shot that no one else dared to, 
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he's a hero. When he loses yet another expensive video camera 
to a drive-by shooting, he's a bum. The editors and producers 
loves the footage he brings back to the station—but realize that 
this flow of mana may suddenly be cut short at any time. 


Template: Police Beat 
Reporter 


Template: War Correspon- 
dent or “Actian” Reporter 


The Paparazzo 


Back in the last century, in the days before digital camera, 
screamsheets, and cybemetically implanted video and audio 
equipment, the paparazzi first emerged. Armed only with a 
mechanical camera and willing to go to any extremes to capture 
a unique-and hopefully scandalous—image on film, he pursued 
celebrities with the determination and drive of a stalker. No mat- 
ter where the celebrity tumed, the paparazzi was there, thrusting 
his camera in his face. He could brush him away, but he'd always 
be back-this time with a telephoto lens. 

Thus he earned his nickname "paparazzo"—an italian word 
originally used to describe a small, annoying fly. 

З Modem paparazzi are driven by the same desire—an urge to 
unearth scandat and juicy gossip wherever they might be found. 
She's the ultimate gossip monger, always willing to sacrifice truth 
to make a better story, to report rumor rather than fact if it sounds 
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better, and to retouch a photo to give it more “impact” Let the: 
news station's lawyers deal with the fallout As long as the public 
gets the compromising photos and gossip it craves, the ratings or 
readership will go up. And that's always good news. 

The paparazzo is the master of the stealth technique. She'll 
take every advantage of modern technology, using concealed 
cameras, long-range listening devices, bugs, and concealed 
cybernetic implants to capture the audio and video she needs. 
She'll lie to get into private functions, dress up like the hired help, 
forge an invitation for herself, bribe her way in past security 
guards, and use whatever means she can to gain access to the 
celebrities that are her target. If that means buzzing a wedding 
ceremony in a helicopter and practically knocking the bride and 
groom over with the prop wash, then so be it. 

To the paparazzi, any public figure is fair game. Celebrities 
gave up their right to privacy when they became famous. That's 
the price you pay if you're a member of the royal family, a rock- 
ergirl, a sports star, or an elected official. 

To the paparazzi, the best stories are those involving the 
biggest names, and the most outrageous behaviors. Sex, dru;;- 
scandal, and sleaze. These are the things that a paparazzo lives for. 


Template: 5ucial Reporter or. 
Celebrity Hunter 
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The 5tar 


A name that's a household word and.a face that's instantly rec- 
ognized by the general public. That's what the star craves: fame. 
He's the anchor of the news show, the station's top reporter, the 
person who's always assigned the most prestigious stories. 

The star entered the media business for one reason: because 
it strokes his ego. Being in front of the camera or seeing his byline 


and photo at the top of a screamsheet story is a form of gratifica- . 


tion that no other job offers, In some cases (if the star works for a 
legitimate news station) there's fortune, as well as fame. A six-fig- 
ure salary that keeps him in the expensive clothes that suit his 
carefully crafted image. In other cases (if the star “works” for a 
pirate station) there's litle or no money involved, just the glory of 
being a rebel on the cutting edge of the broadcast business. 
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Because it's his face that earns him his fortune, the star is 
intensely image conscious. He'll be the one wearing the latest 
Takanaka or Eji fashions, the one with the body sculpting and rad 
new hairstyle. If he’s got any cyberware, you can bet that it's cov- 
ered in RealSkinn, You never know what may lay down the 
road—maybe even a ticket to political office. And if he's a pirate, 
he'll be dressed in the most outrageous, "alternative" fashions, 
with lots of tattoos, body piercings, and cybernetic fashionware. 

The star has no loyalty to a particular station. If he's offered 
better billing elsewhere, he'll immediately jump ship. The impor- 
tant thing is getting that anchor position, that spot as a syndicat- 
ed screamsheet columnist, that talk show host job. If that means 
working on a difficult story, well so be it. But in actual fact, the 
star would rather take the easy road to fame and fortune. As 
long as the story gives him the opportunity to look good, it does- 
n't really matter what impact it has or how thoroughly it was cov- 
ered. Let the crusaders bust their guts on the difficult, investiga- 
tive pieces. He'd much prefer the chance to interview a celebri- 
ty-an interview that will be watched by a world-wide audience. 


The Freelancer 


"Work. as a wage slave for some multi-national news corpora- 
tion? No way! My independence і5 more important than a reg- 
ular income? 

To the freelancer, independence is everything. Give her the 
chance to set her own hours, to choose only those stories that 
really appeal to her—and to sell those stories to the highest bid- 
der. That's where the fun is. I's also where the fortune ties. Well, 
sometimes. 

It's the freelancer's own talents, abilities, and drive that deter- 
mine how financially successful she will be. Untike her counter- 
parts who punch the clock, she's only getting paid if she's pro- 
ducing. If she can't get the story or if someone else scoops her, 
she's wasted her time and effort. And she still has to purchase 
and maintain her own equipment and somehow pay the rent. Of 
Course, if she gets a big scoop-a story that no one else has even 
sniffed at yet-she can get the majors in a bidding war for her 
story. And that's the ticket to a whole mess of Euros, my friend. 

Like a real estate salesperson, the freelance reporter is on 
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call twenty-four hours a day. She doesn't have the resources of 
а news station to back her up, or to supply her with leads. She 
has to build up her own contacts and hit the streets frequently 
to keep her network of informants current. For this reason, the 
freelancer often specializes in a specific type of story. It might be 
local politics, the entertainment industry, the local business or 
Corporate scene, or stories concerning members of a particular 
ethnic community. As the person with her ear closest to the 
ground, the freelancer is usually the first one to pick up the trail 
of a story within her given area of expertise. 

Usually the freelancer pursues stories within the city in 
which she lives. Thats where her contacts are. Besides, she 
doesn't have a travel expense account. From time to time, how- 
ever, she may work under contract for one of the majors, per- 
haps flying off to same exotic lacation for a photo shoot or inter- 
view concerning her area of expertise. 

The freelancer's reward-aside from the obvious monetary 
one-is to be first with the story. When you get the story before 
the majors do, scooping them despite your limited resources 
end backup, it's a satisfying moment indeed. 


Template: The Freelancer 


The Ambulance Chaser 


Some call him ghoulish. Others simply say he has a nose for 
blood and an ear for suffering. But there's no denying the fact 
that the so-called “ambulance chaser” brings back the stories 
that the public read or watch with morbid fascination: the plane 
crashes, the auto-racing wrecks, the blazing skyscrapers, the 
mutated victims of indusuial contaminants, the suicide victims 
plunging to their deaths. 

The ambulance chaser lives with a police scanner in his 
ear-líterally, since he's often replaced that ear with a cyberaudio 
with а wide-band radio scanner. if he's got the contacts and is 
able to earn the officers' or attendants' trust, he'll be the one rid- 
ing along in the police patrol car or Trauma Team AV-4. He's also 
a familiar sight at the city's hospitals, and is on a first-name basis 
with many of the focal firefighters. 

The ambulance chaser revels in the "death and destruction" 
beat. Other reporters might see this as a morbid fixation, but the 
ambulance chaser is always able to justify his stories. There's usu- 
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ally a cautionary note at the end of each one. If only the fellow 
who flew through the windshield and was decapitated had been 
wearing his seatbelt ... if only the factory worker had paid more 
attention and shut off the valve before his fellow workers were 
scalded to death ... if only the corporation had tested its nanotech 
more thoroughly before applying it to human subjects... To the 
ambulance chaser, there are valuable life lessons that the gener- 
al public needs to leam. If the visuals make them run for a buck- 
et, well, that will just drive the point home more firmly, won't it? 

Having to deal all day long with blood and suffering, the 
ambulance chaser takes refuge in a grim form of black humor. 
Off the air, away from the camera, he jokes with other reporters 
about the way the head rolled like a bowling ball into the liquor 
bottles, scoring a strike. Sometimes he slips up and makes these 
jokes in front of friends and family. Not realizing that this is a 
release valve, they express their disgust. But despite his seem- 
ing callousness, the ambulance chaser genuinely cares about 
people. Otherwise he wouldn't continue trying to show them the 
error of other people's ways. 


Template: Tabloid-monger 


The Propagandist 


She used to be known as a "hack" reporter. She'd write anything 
for anyone, as long as the money was good. tt didn't matter 
whether it was a press release for a major corporation or a puff 
piece that the editor had assigned because the subject of the 
interview was his personal friend. ft didn't even matter if the fin- 
ished product was truthful or not. The name of the game was style, 
not substance; persuading the public, rather than educating them. 

The propagandist may work for the state, for a particular 
corporation, for an ad agency, or for any organization Jarge 
enough to have its own "spin doctors’ іп Europe and Asia, 
where mosttelevision and radio broadcasting is state-controlled, 
the propagandist is directly employed by the state. Just as 20th 
century Soviet reporters churned out lies for the ironically- 
named newspaper Pravda (“Truth”) so do their 21st century 
counterparts. They face stiffer competition, however. Іп this age 
of miniaturized cameras, cheap net uplinks and global trans- 
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portation, it's hard to bury the truth. Even so, if you keep telling 
a lie loudly enough and long enough, someone will believe it 

Propagandists who work for the private sector have slightly dif- 
ferent goals. They want to put a good face on the corporation or 
organization, and will chum out press releases to this effect. Аге 
there problems with the public's perception of a local forest that has 
been dearcut? Then focus on the reforestation project in indonesia. 
Has the head of the corporation been caught cashing in on his 
political donations and getting a lucrative govemment contract as 
a result? Then focus on his charitable works and the equally large 
doriation that he just made to thé local children's hospital. 

The propagandist is an expert in finding silver linings in dark 
news leaks, in putting just the right "spin" on a story. Some pro- 
pagandists know full well what they're doing. They're cynical as 
hell and willing to admit that their stories are no more than one 
lie stacked precariously upon another. But they're "trapped" in 
the job, either because the money is good, or because their lives 
would be in danger if they rocked the boat. 

Other propagandists genuinely believe in what they are 
doing. They're perhaps the most dangerous media types of :: 
Due to their political convictions or corporate loyalties, they Hs: 
estly believe that what they are doing is right. They'll sacrifice 
anyone and anything (except the state or corporation itself! to 
make sure that only the “right” news stories get out 
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охіе. That's what they call it in the business. You've 

got to have moxie to make it as a reporter. you need 
the courage to keep going when the corporation you're 
investigating threatens your life for the third time, the aggres- 
siveness to beat out the other reporters in the scrum, and 
the nerve to ask difficult, probing questions of powerful pub- 
lic officials. Oh, and a certain amount of stubbornness does- 
n't hurt, either. 

Some reporters walk the straight and narrow, relying upon 
their aggressiveness and the strength of their media credentials 
to getthem the interviews they need. Others take the back door, 
hacking their way into corporate computer databases, posing as 
cleaning staff to rifle through a politician's trash can, or paying 
off hotel porters to іеї them know when a superstar rockergin is 
in town. Whichever path a reporter might choose, getting the 
story is paramount. It doesn't matter if it's three in the moming, 
if you've just pulled an 18-hour shift, and if the wife is saying 
she'll leave you if there's any more overtime. When that hot tip 
comes in, you grab your video camera and run. You get that 
story. And you get it by the deadline. 
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Reporters don't work in a vacuum. There are some loners, ` 


it's true. Freelancers with a video camera, a police scanner, and 
the ability to stall the landlord until a hot story comes in and 
they ve got something to sell to the networks. But most reporters 
are part of a team. They may be the face in front of the camera, 
the name that everyone recognizes, but they're backed up by an 
entire news station filled with employees: camera operators, edi- 
tors, producers and publishers, researchers-even bodyguards. 
And let's not forget an unofficial but equally vital part of the team, 
the information brokers-street-level fixers who keep an ear to 
the ground and know exactly who's willing to sell the informa- 
tion the media needs. 


MEDIA (The Star] 


Whether she's interviewing grunt soldiers in the jungle as the 
jets scream overhead, holding a cozy one-on-one chat with a 
politician, spilling the latest gossip on a celebrity, or recapping 
the game's highlights as the team douses each other with cham- 
pagne in the locker room, the media is definitely the star of the 
show. She's the one with the instantly recognizable voice, face, 
and name, with the credentials (and hopefully the credibility) not 
only to get the story but also to convince the public that it is true. 

Media characters may-be young, pretty, and dressed in the 
latest Takanaka executive power suit, or may be grizzled veter- 
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«p NE WEEK IT'S OFF TO 
JI BOGOTA то COVER THE 
WAR ON: DRUGS, THE NEXT 


ans in a yench coat with a permanent six o'clock shadow They 
range from those who work the “infotainment” and ‘tite news" 
celebrity or talk show slots to hard-hitting investigative reporters 
with an eye for trouble and a nose for other people's business. 
And they don't just deal in words. Despite the trend toward holo- 
vision and other exotic forms of information (есһпоѓоду, (лесе 
continues to be a demand for stil photos. The 
screamsheets—especially the tabloids—are always in the market 
for a dramatic news photo from an independent photographer, 
or for а compromising shot of a celebrity by a paparazza 

Same reporters stay close to home, working out of a local 
news station or screamsheet office and chasing down stories 
within a single urban area. Others work for the wire 
services—companies that sell news stories to 2 number of media 
subscribers—or for major news networks, and can be found 
chasing down a story literally anywhere in the world, or even in 
orbit One week it's off to Bogota to cover the war on drugs, the 
next week it's Landon, where a cyberpsycho is duplicaóng the 
gory murders of Jack the Ripper. 

A media may work for a screamsheet, a radio station, or a 
TV news network. Some punch a corporate clock, while others 
freelance. Then there are those who are way out ае пе 
“pirate” reporters who refuse to work for anyone but them- 
selves. Following their own ideals and broadcasting using stolen 
air time and makeshift equipment they scorn those who have 
"sold out to the networks. They have а small but intensely loyal 
following. 

Some reporters (especially junior ones) cover a wide range 
of stories-whatever the editor or producer assigns them. The 
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more senior reporters tend to specialize, and have a particular 
news “beat” They can call upon a wide range of contacts within 
this area of ехрегрѕе. A media character might specialize in 
“пага news” such as crime ar politics, or in entertainment, busi- 
ness, sports, science and technology. Some specialize in info- 
tainment and "puff pieces'—those rah-rah press releases and 
"soft news" spots that are often paid for by corporations or other 
organizatons who want to present their awn, carefully tailored 
version of the "news" to the public. 
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TECHIE {The Eye) 


A news team is only as good as its technicians allow it to be. 
Whether it's a matter of capturing digitalized still photos, mak- 
ing sure the sound equipment is functioning properly, or keep- 
ing the video camera focused and on target when the bullets 
are flying, the technician or "techie" is the one the feporters 
count on to make them look and sound good. Without strong, 
dramatic visuals, a news story just doesn't have the same 
punch. 

The techie is the man or woman on the spot, working side 
by side with the reporter who is conducting the interviews and 
gathering up the pieces of the story. While it might seem like 
the techie is no more than a glamorized go-fer, such is not the 
case. He not only captures the sounds and visuals the story 
needs, but edits them together into a seamless and artistic 
backdrop to the story. And when it comes time to do a truly 
"investigative" story, he's the one called upon to pick the lock, 
to defeat the electronic security system, or to pirate a feed off 
a closed-circuit TV monitor. 

More than anyone else, the techie is the one who's most 
keenly aware of the ticking clock. When editing, he is con- 
stantly forced to balance artistry and attention to detail against 
meeting the deadline and making sure the graphics are crisp 
and colorful. And when the equipment breaks down or gets 
damaged by flood, flame, or gunfire, he's the one who is 
counted upon to patch it together again so that the show can 
go on. 
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NETRUNNER {The Researcher) 


Just as a solo wouldn't go into action with an unloaded gun, a 
reporter wouldn't conduct an interview without knowing as 
much background information as possible about the person 
that he is about to talk to. It doesn't matter if the story is a 
celebrity interview or a hard-hitting docudrama on a corpora- 
tion that is dumping toxic waste-the basic principle is the 
same. Do your research, sort out the most pertinent facts, and 
hit the interviewee with them hard and fast—right between the 
eyes. 

The typical media researcher has eclectic interests, is well 
educated (either through college or her own efforts), and is 
thoroughly computer literate-a Netrunner. She not only knows 
where to look, but has the tools to conduct the search, whether 
those tools are a kit-built cyberdeck loaded with the netrunner's 
own pragrams or а tap-of-the-line Zetatech deck with memory 
to bum and expensive software that can cut through the tough- 
est datafortress like a monoknife through bone. 

Some researchers never leave the station, preferring to 
explore the world via the Net. Others take a more active role, 
tagging along with the reporter and camera operator and rely- 
ing upon a portable deck that is hardwired into a cyberlimb to 
do hacking on the fly. In either case, the Netrunner never 
knows what she'll be asked to research next. She might be 
asked to hack into a top-secret military database, to sift 
through a corporation's electronic memos, or to monitor а 
mobster's bank accounts. 


SULO (The Musclej 


Reporting can be a dangerous game Sometimes а news team 
runs into тосе than it can handle. Wars, riots, famines, natural 
disasters, industrial accidents, terrorist acts, assassinations, and 
attacks by angry individuals who were "misquoted' in the 
press-all pose dangers, both obvious and unexpected. 

Enter the Solo, the muscle of the news team. Typically a 
bodyguard who sometimes pulls double duty as a pilot or driver, 
the Solo serves as the watchful eyes and listening ears of the 
news team and is always on the alert. He's the one who inter- 
poses himself between the reporter and whatever is threatening 
her—and who uses his brawn to provide the necessary intimida- 
tion when the interview stalls. Whether he's riding shotgun while 
a news team ventures into gang turf or acting as a tuxedoed 
escort ta a reporter attending a corporate function, the 5010 is 
the man for the job. 
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CORPORATE (The Editar or 
Producer) 


In the screamsheet business, the editor is the one who sifts 
through the press releases that come into the newsroam, 
assigns stories to reporters, approves expenses, edits the 
stories when they come in, chooses the photos that will 
accompany them, and oversees the layout and design of the 
screamsheet pages. He's also the one who rags on every- 
body about deadlines, who works long hours—and who has 
en ulcer or his first heart attack by the time he's 40. 

At a radio or TV station, the producer dges much the 
same thing. Instead of overseeing the layout of а 
screamsheet page by page, however, she's on the spot when 
the broadcest airs, watching the clock and making on-the-fly 
decisions about which stories to trim or pull when a late- 
breaking but important new story comes in under the wire. 
Decisions that are never easy, and that have to be made in a 
split second. 

The name of the game, simply put, is stress manage- 
ment. 

While the editor or producer now wears a suit and "г (ог 
skirt and jacked and is in a management position, he has 
usually come up through the ranks. Once a news hound, 
always a news hound. It's in the blood. So, in rare instances, 
the producer or editor will hit the pavement and act as a 
reporter once more. At other times, the perks associated 
with being assigned tg a story are just toa good to resist. 
When a backstage pass to a Johnny Silverhand concert 
comes in the mail slot, you can bet that the producer or edi- 
tor will assign herself the story. 
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Пк. Paradox 


Writer/Editor/Publisher of "Dr. Paradox's Mysteries”, 
a conspiracy/exposé screamsfieet. 


INT 8 
COOL 5 
МА 4 


REF 5 
ATTR 7 
BODY 6 


TECH 7 
Luck 3 
EMP 5 (4) 


Cybernetics: Neural processor w/Data 
Term link; Machine-Tech link, Chipware 
Socket, 1x set of l-face Plugs 

Skills: CREDIBILITY +5, Awareness/Notice 
+4, Personal Grooming +2, Education & 
General Knowledge +6, Paint & Draw +4, 
Composition +2, Interview +2, Expert 
(Electronic Publishing) +4, Basic Tech +4, 
Library Search +6, Handgun +2 

Possessions: Generic streetwear, kevlar jacket, 
image wallet, WorldSat newsviewer, Cab-Hailer, 
Cellular phone, mint-flavored cigarettes, 


| Cameron Ride 


Rockerboy Magazine general reporter. 


REF 6 
ATTR 5 
BODy 5 


TECH 6 
Luck 3 
EMP 7 


INT 7 
COOL 7 
МА 5 
а 


Cybernetics: Neural Processor 

w/Data Term link; Machine-Tech link, 

2x sets l-face Plugs, 1x set Chipware 

Sockets w/Visual Recognition chip 

set [rocker] and Auditory Recog. chip 

set [rocker] (Chrome 1 & 3), 2x 

Cyberoptics w/Times Square Plus 

(Chrome 1) 

Skills: CREDIBILITy +6, Oratory +4, 

Streetwise +2, Human 

Perception +8, Interview +8, 

Leadership +4, Social +5, Persuasion & Fast Talk + 5, 
Awareness/Notice +5, Composition +3, Education & 
General Knowledge + 5, Language: Cantonese + 2, Library 
Search +4, Photography & Film +2 

Possessions: Urban Flash wear, synth-amp package, Datatel 
vidphone, pocket communicator, Mead electronic notebook 
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Angie Wu 
Stringer for the The Tab, a Night City daily screamsheet. 
INT 5 


COOL 6 
MA 6 


REF 6 
ATTR 6 
BODy 5 


TECH 5 
LUCK 5 
EMP 6 (5) 


Cybemetics: Light tattoo, Contraceptive implant. Neural 
07; Processor w/Data Term link, 1x set Масе Plugs 

я Skills: CREDIBILITy +2, Streetwise +4, Human 
Perception +5, Interview +2, Seduction +2, Social 
+3, Persuasion & Fast Talk + 4, 
Awareness/Notice +3, Composition +3, 
Education & General Knowledge +3, 
Shadow/Track +1, System Knowledge +2, 
Dance +1, Melee +2, Motorcycle +2, 

Photography & Film +2 
Possessions: Generic streetwear, kevlar T-shirt, 
wrist watch, pocket communicator. Nylon carrybag 
containing digital camera, 6 digital recording 
chips, and Zetatech E-book microcomputer with a 

lie detector package. 


C.J. O'Reilly 


War correspondent and “action” reporter. 


INT 8 
COOL 10 
MA 7 


REF 8 
ATTR 6 
BODy 6/8 


TECH 5 
LUCK 6 
EMP 8 (6) 


Cybemetics: Neural Processor w/Smartgun link; 

7? Data Term link, 1x set face Plugs, 1x set Chipware 

Sockets, Muscle/Bone Lace, Cyberoptic w/Targeting 

Scope; Times Square Marquee; Image enhancement 

Skills: Crepipiuty +7, Awareness/Notice +5, 

Composition +5, Education & General 

Knowledge + 4, Persuasion & Fast Talk + 5, 

Streetwise +6, Photography & Film +5, Interview +7, Personal 

Grooming +3, Wardrobe & Style +4, Expert (Military Affairs) +8, 

Вгаміпа +7, Handgun +5, Rifle +3, Driving +5, Language 
(Spanish) +4, Language (Cantonese) +2 

Possessions: Edgerunner chic wear, heavy armor jacket, 

Sternmeyer Type 35 smartpistol, WorldSat newsviewer, cellular 

phone w/ECM scramble; Fax; Digital recorder; Emergency auto- 

dial, Carrybag holding Tritech phone tap, ССІ bug detector, cans 

of Biotechnica Nutrisupplement 
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о the media character, getting the story is everything. Not 
[p getting it-but getting it accurately, getting it on time, and 
making sure everything is documented on video or audio. 

It isn't enough for a reporter simply to investigate a story 
and find out the facts. Unless this information is documented in 
some tangible form, a story is simply a collection of hearsay and 
rumor that stands or falls solely on the basis of the reporter's 
credibility. A media team needs visuals, needs hard-copy docu- 
mentation, and needs to capture—on video or audio—interviews 
with credible sources who are willing to give their names. 

Once the facts have been documented, a news team 
needs to meet one other criteria: the deadline. The best story in 
the world isn't worth anything if it's turned in too late and the 
competition beats you to the scoop. 

The chief objective of any news team is to get a good com- 
bination of visuals and information. Generally speaking, dramat- 
ic, action-packed images are preferred over "talking head" shots 
(known as "clips". But without the background information pro- 
vided by these interviews, even the most dramatic footage 
becomes meaningless. 


TV News 


At a typical TV station, newscasts are aired daily at noon and 6 
p.m. Every newscast is tightly plotted down to the second by the 
station’s producers. 

The newscast is divided into six "blocks" separated from 
each other by two-minute commercial breaks. Each block cov- 
ers a different type of news: local, international, weather, sports, 
features and entertainment, and business. 

Local stories are those that occur in the immediate area of 
the station (the city or region where the station is situated). 
These “hard news" stories are gathered by news teams from the 
station itself. This block typically leads off the newscast and is ten 
minutes long. 

international stories are shot by teams in remote locations 
around the world, and are either provided by affiliates of the sta- 
tion or are picked up via satellite transmission from a news or 
“wire” service that sells stories to stations around the world. This 
block is typically ten minutes long. 

Four minutes are typically devoted to the weather. 

Sports stories are typically given an eight-minute slot. These 
stories may be gathered by local news teams, or may come in 
from affiliated stations. or news services. 

Feature stories are known in the business as “soft news’ An 
entertainment story can be anything from a personality profile or 
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interview with an celebrity to coverage of the latest concert or 
performance piece. This block is typically eight minutes long. 

Business stories range from "puff pieces" (glowing reports 
on corporations) to aggressive, investigative reports and eco- 
nomic analyses. This block is typically eight minutes long. 

Once a story is approved by a producer and the reporters 
are sent out to shoot it, the story is designated for a particular 
newscast (noon or 6 p.mJ and a particular block. Within each 
block, the "biggest" news stories (those with the most impact 
are slotted to run first. Each story opens with a 15 to 20-second 
introduction that is read by the anchor of that days newscast, 
then the story itself runs. 

Should a story not be finished in time, the producer has the 
option of "shuffling the lineup" of news stories to allow it to run 
at a later time within the block. Stories that are not complete by 
the time the block has ended are not aired during that broad- 
cast, unless they are so earth-shattering that a producer decides 
to trim time from a later block to accommodate them. (Generally 
speaking, these stories are of unique and dramatic events such 
as assassinations of heads of state, natural or industrial disasters 
that claim thousands of lives, or. declarations of war.) 

Some stories may be appropriate to more than one block, 
and are scheduled according to the volume of news stories that 
are competing for air time in each of the appropriate blocks that 
day. 


Radio Stations 


Radio stations operate much like TV stations, except that the 
news is typically broadcast every hour on the hour, with the top 
stories being repeated-ideally with an update. The total news- 
cast might run five minutes, while a single radio news story is 
measured in seconds, rather than minutes, The exceptions are 
those truly earth-shattering stories that require a series of inter- 
views and sound clips, which might go on for a minute or more. 
Then there are the “talk radio” stations, that offer maximum 
news and commentary, and minimum music. 

As with a television station, the producer calls the shots, 
organizing the lineup of stories and determining how much air 
time each one will receive. The stories are read live on the air 
from prepared scripts, with interviews, sound clips, and other 
background effects being played from digital recording chips 
that are still known by the anachronistic name of “carts” 


Screamsheets 


Screamsheets are a phenomenon of the 21st century—lean and 
mean successors to the newspapers. Like their predecessors, 
they utilize hard copy. Unlike newspapers, however, which were 
typically published just once or twice per day, screamsheets are 
updated several times daily. The screamsheet reporter thus 
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faces a number of deadlines. This gives a reporter a chance to 
be constantly adding to a story, freshening it up with new infor- 
mation as the day goes by. Unfortunately, it also gives the com- 
petition a regular look at what your reporters are up to. 

The typical screamsheet is updated at 6 a.m., noon, 5 pm, 
and 10 p.m. Although the screamsheet is laid out by computer 
and transmitted to "newspaper" boxes electronically, the editor 
must still allow time for a story to be edited and laid out, and for 
digital photos to be uploaded and put in place. The deadline for 
first-draft stories and unretouched photos is thus typically set at 
least one hour ahead of the street release time. 

Just as the airwaves have their illicit broadcasters, so. too 
do the screamsheets. Those able to “hack” into a newspaper 
box can transmit their own data to it. These illegal publications 
are known on the street as "faxbills" They are typically only one 
or two pages long, and are dressed up with the logos of the 
pirates who compose and send them. Like the hardcopy hand- 
bills of centuries gone by, they are distributed “free” of charge, 
since the news outlet is unwittingly picking up the tab for their 
distribution. 

„А faxbill can cover just about any subject matter. It might be 
a fringe political group's manifesto, a clarion call for revolution, 
propaganda from a hate group, an anonymous (and usually 
quite libelous) slur against a politician or corporation, an 
announcement for а rockers concert, a bookie's odds 
sheet-even "junk mail" advertising masquerading as an ad with- 
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in a legitimate screamsheet. It's as varied as the pirates who 
send it. The screamsheet publishers try to stay one step ahead 
of the pirates by constantly changing the access codes of the 
newsboxes, but somehow the pirates keep hacking their way 
back in ... 


Conducting Interviews 


Іп piecing together a story, a media team conducts interviews 
with a variety of different people and utilizes a wide range of 
sources. Witnesses provide eyewitness accounts of events. 
Experts provide opinions and background material. A personal- 
ity profile can always be rounded out by interviewing friends and 
family of the subject. And the ubiquitous "press conference", 
while hardly exclusive, is always a good place to start a story. 

In addition, there is the behind-the-scenes information that 
a news team must gather. Public records (е.9., police, court, gov- 
ernmen? are generally available upon request (but to a limited 
degree), while private records (corporate computer files, сіг: 
fied govemment and police documents) can only be uncoy 
via the skills of an experienced Netrunner. 

There are two types of interview. "On-the-record" interviews 
are those with people who allow themselves to be pho- 
tographed, videotaped, or recorded, and who give permission 
for their names to be used. As soon as they have been informed 
that a news interview is taking place, anything they say is fair 
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game. ("Being informed" can include having a camera with a sta- 
tion's logo on it being pointed at them) 

"Off-the-record" interviews are those in which a person 
agrees to talk with a reporter, but only upon the condition that 
his name or image not be divulged to the public and that he or 
she not be directly quoted. Only the reporter knows the name 
of this "source", whose identity is a closely guarded secret. 
{Revealing the name of an off-the-record source results in an 
immediate credibility loss on the part of a media character) Off- 
the-record interviews are used as background information for 
the reporter, who can use this information as ammunition in sub- 
sequent interviews. 

There are also hybrids of these two types of interview. The 
most familiar is an interview in which a person's voice is heard, 
but in which the identity is concealed by electronically altering 
either the image or voice of the speaker. These types of inter- 
view are usually reserved for those speakers whose lives are 
endangered by what they have to say (e.g, gang members 
squealing on their bosses, police or corporate officers revealing 
confidential information, battered women on the run from vio- 
lent boyfriends, еіс). 

Sometimes "creative" methods are required to get to the 
bottom of a news story. Some reporters use concealed devices 
fe.g., а micro-video camera inside а cybereye, miniature "bug" 
cameras) or'even illegal technologies (telephone line taps, laser 
microphones) to covertly record information or interviews. 
Investigative reporters find this technique especially valuable, as 
do unscrupulous tabloid-style "journalists" who like to spy on 
celebrities, 

Depending upon the importance of the story, covert or ille- 
gal news-gathering methods can result in either an increase or 
decrease in the media character's credibility. Using а covert 
camera to warn the public about the potential for meltdown in a 
nuclear plant, for example, would result in an increase in credi- 
bility, while using a robot drone camera to record the sexual 
preferences of a prominent politician would result in a loss of 
credibility-unless you're working for a tabloid screamsheet, of 
course. 

A number of character skills can be used to obtain infor- 
mation during an interview. The most obvious of these (and the 
most reliable and professional is the Interview skill. An experi- 
enced interviewer knows just what questions to ask, how to pre- 
vent an interviewee from going off-topic, and what pieces of 
information are newsworthy and worth pursuing. 

But other techniques can be used to obtain information. A 
character might use the Persuasion & Fast Talk skill (perhaps in 
conjunction with a bribe) to coerce a reluctant interviewee, or a 
combination of the skills Intimidate and interrogate to crack a 
tough guy. A reporter might also use the Oratory skill, which in 
the case of an interview involves asking the same question over 
and over again in different ways. Even tuming on the charm and 
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using the Seduction skill may prove usefut-although the infor- 
mation obtained in this manner is sometimes suspect. 

As an interview is being conducted, characters can use the 
Human Perception skill to determine whether the interviewee is 
telling the truth (or believes that he is telling the truth). Computer 
technologies such as the Zetatech voice stress analyzer or lie 
detector programs, or the Techtronics "Tattletale" voice stress 
analyzer, can also be used to accomplish this—but only on sub- 
jects who can be persuaded to subject themselves to these 
tests. 

While they are tracking down a story, the characters in a 
news team will conduct a number of interviews. Usually it will be 
the media character asking the questions, although other mem- 
bers of the team may wish to take a crack at it, too. 

When trying to obtain information from an interviewee, the 


` character chooses the skill to be used Unterview, Persuasion & 


Fast Tolk, Intimidate/Interrogate, Oratory, Seduction), then makes 
a skill check. The higher the die roll resulting from the above skill 
check, the more information will be revealed. The amount of 
information aa is determined by the results given below: 


Interview Results 
‘Refuses to | talk ў 
Я ` Tight-lipped 
Average interview. 
Good interview 
Excellent interview 


During the course of an interview with a particular charac- 
ter, a news team may attempt any two of the techniques listed 
above without penalty (in effect, getting two attempts at the 
same objective). Should the news team attempt a third tech- 
nique, a -5 penalty is applied to the result. Each subsequent 
attempt results in an additional, cumulative, -5 penalty. 

Note: A natural 1 on a die roll is an automatic failure; the 
interviewee clams up and refuses to talk, shoving a hand over 
the camera lens and sometimes taking a swing at the camera 
operator or reporter if pestered or provoked. 

Despite the fact that modern technology has given us digi- 
tal recording chips with almost unlimited memory, news teams 
typically record each interview or location shot on a different 
chip. This speeds up the process of finding a particular shot later, 
when it comes time to edit the raw footage into a finished news 
Story. 

While much of the audio or visual for a story is shot by the 
news team, the reporter also has access to previously recorded 
images and audio dips, still known by the anachronistic term of 
“file tapes’ Each station keeps its previously aired stories on file; 
images may be lifted from this tape library and incorporated into 
a story. These are generally less valuable than new material. 
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o matter how dramatic the footage, no matter how gripping 
the interview, a story is worthless unless it can be brought 

in on deadline. Nothing is worse than "yesterday's news’—partic- 

ularly if another news station has already aired the same story. 

The news team is always working toward a tight deadline. 
Every minute counts, and thus the referee should “count down” 
the time to deadline (the hour at which the broadcast airs) dur- 
ing a media-based adventure. 

As €ach interview is conducted, the referee should keep 
track of the actual time spent in role-playing the interview. This 
time should then be doubled to approximate the time it takes to 
get a variety of shots and camera angles. The time spent doing 
other activities (e.g., traveling between the interviews, trying to 
track down an interviewee, stopping for meals, doing library or 
computer searches) should also be approximated. 

News teams in the field also need to allow time for their raw 
footage to be edited. Some teams, particularly those using news 
vans or self-contained Cybercam EX- 1 cameras, have the ability 
to edit their own stories in the field before either physically tak- 
ing the completed tape back to the station or sending it there 
|| via satellite-aided transmission. They're the lucky ones, with big- 
|, budget newsrooms to back them up. Other news teams have to 
race back to the station and hope that an editing booth is free. 

During TV news editing, any sound effects, graphics, or 
“voice. overs” (narrations by the reporter) are added. To make 
this process easier, a reporter in the field will digitally flag key 
statements and camera shots as they are being recorded. 

Whether the editing is done at the station or in the field, and 
whether it involves visuals (TV news) or audios (radio news), a 
general rule is that one hour of editing time is required for each 
minute of finished product. Since the average TV news story 
tends to run two to three minutes, that's two to three hours of 
editing time. (On an especially light news day, a station might 
allow a feature story in a later block to run as long as six to eight 
minutes. But this situation is rare.) The average radio news story 
runs 30 seconds to one minute, so thats 30 minutes to one 
hour of editing time. 

The broadcast news adage is that "quality is directly related to 
time" In other words, the more time spent editing, the better the 
finished product. it is possible to edit a three-minute story in as lit- 
tle as 45 minutes—but only if the editor works at a frantic pace. 

Reporters working for the screamsheets must also spend 
time preparing their stories for publication. Prior to the adoption 
of metric measurements, newspaper stories used to be mea- 
sured in "column inches? A story that was "six column inches" fit 
into a six-inch hole on the page, when typeset in a standardized 
column width. Today, little has changed; stories are measured in 
“column centimeters” instead. 
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A short news story is little more than a glorified 
caption-perhaps five to seven column centimeters long. The 
average story gets 25 to 30 column centimeters, while ап in- 
depth piece ranges from 50 to 75 column centimeters. Roughly 
speaking, it takes one hour of writing time to produce a 25-cen- 
timeter story, once the research has been done. Ў 


Watching the Competition 
Media-based adventures are highly time-sensitive. During the 
course of each adventure, the news team will be in head-to- 
head competition with news teams from other TV and radio sta- 
tions, and from screamsheets. To determine how they are doing, 
the characters will need to monitor the broadcasts and news- 
faxes of their rivals. 

These rival news reports can be used by the referee as a 
source of clues for characters who are having difficulty uncov- 
ering a story. They can be used either to provide background 
information or to supply the name of a potential interviewee that 
the characters might have previously overlooked. 

Generally, however, interviewing someone a rival station has 
already interviewed doesn't make for good footage; the public 
has already heard what that person had to say. But its always 
worth a try. Perhaps the characters will be able to dig a little deep- 
er than their rivals, and will uncover some new information. 
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first things you will have to realize is that a media 

character is more than just a reporter. Just like 
the rockerboy or fixer there are many different 
aspects that such a campaign can take for you and 
your players. After all, one of the most often forgotten 
ideas of this game universe is how broadly the media 
affects everyone. No matter where the group looks, no 
matter where they go, the media will be there, in their 
faces, coloring their every notion and opinion of the 
world around them. 

The media in 2020 has truly become the ears and eyes of 
the population. The primary tool through which they interact with 
the broader world around them, it brings news and entertain- 
ment and has the power to'shape their lives in ways that might 
not be readily apparent Even if not used directly in the cam- 
paign, mentioning things that the characters have seen on tele- 
vision; movies that are playing around the corner, and new 
music that they hear on the radio and on the street will help flesh 
out the world around the players, giving them a real feel for it. 

Think about it for а moment. Without the media around us 
in this day and age, we would live in a vacuum. Much that is our 
lives today would lose its flavor. Just like knowing the little details 
about a character helps us flesh her out in our minds, knowing 
the little details of a world helps us feel it around us. Also, the 
media can be used to present the characters with many clues 
and opportunities. Imagine for a moment a down-and-out per- 
son in the world of 2020. The first thing she might do in order 
to get her out of the hole is to look for work, right? And what is 
the best source for wanted ads? The newspaper, of course. Little 
details like this can lead to better role-playing on the part of the 
Referee and the player alike, simply because they add flavor, 
Style. And in Cyberpunk, isn't style everything? 

In the sections below, we will look at ways to incorporate 
the media in any given campaign in order to give it a breath of 
life. So come on, grab a copy of the latest screamsheet, turn on 
the television, and let's look at the media and what it can do for 
your campaign. 

Before looking at the different types of campaigns available 
to a Referee, we should look at what the media is like in 2020. 
For one thing, most of the media is an exaggerated version of 
the media that we know and love today. 500-- channels on 
cable, magazines and screamsheets on virtually any subjects 
you can dream of, the media can and does pander to virtually 
every taste under the rainbow. There are so many specialty 
channels, ranging from the game show channels to the shop- 
ping and golden oldies (colorized, of course), while not forget- 
ting the more political channels and the conspiracy theory ones, 
that someone would be hard-pressed not to find something 
interesting on—keeping in mind that interesting does not always 
mean intelligent. 


S о you want to run a media campaign. One of the 
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The Кеу here is exaggeration, while not becoming ridicu- 
lous. Take game shows for example. There are a few outrageous 
ones, but none of them anywhere near the level of the one 
depicted in Running Man, since a certain level of unsanctioned 
Killing is still against the law. For the most part, the contestants in 
the game shows have to put up with amazing feats of torture, all 
in the name of the mighty Eurobuck. A good example would be 
something like American Gladiators or some of the most outra- 
geous Japanese game shows. 

Another thing to keep in mind when depicting the media, 
and especially television, is the overall level of violence present. 
Almost all of the shows on the air have a Very high level of vio- 
lence, with not even the daily news exempt from this. Even the 
more serious ones, like Stock Watch—a show about the stock 
market and the economy—do not hesitate to show the more 
gruesome corporate suicides and the likes. Violence seems to 
be the key factor, along with sex, to keeping the viewer interest- 
ed. Remember that there is such a proliferation of media out 
there that are all vying for the same thing: the populations' 
advertising eurobuck. 

Which brings us to the next important part of the media, 
namely advertising. To say that advertising is omnipresent in 
2020 would be an understatement. Informercials are on 
every single night on the majority of channels, and you can 
hardly watch television or read a screamsheet without hav- 
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Sunday 


WA CYBERSQUAD! - Live Drama; 60m 

EEE DISCOVERY - Religion; 20m 

BEA RAVEN MICROCYB MEDICAL HOUR - Advert 
EIE) INTERNATIONAL INQUIRER ~LIVE!: a 
Kerry Eurodyne’s Love Child—Man or Mutant/? 
ПШ FASHION IN MODERN - Advert, m 

EEA YOU DECIDE! COURT DATE: бп 

ШЫ YOU DECIDE! SOAP OPERA; Зі 

EEJ DOCUMENTARY: 75m 

"The Howard Wong Story" The life and death ofthe 
DMS wunderkind, with starting new evidence that 
may provide a happier ending, 

EE THE BOARD - Drama; бп 

IEC approaches with an offer on the peripherals; 
Edwardo plans a covert counterstrike with the aid of 
Raven Microcyb. Edwardo: Albert Fiore, Colin Power: 
Slade McCallahan 

UT CHINASPORTS HOUR - Action Sports 

Vt DRIVE-IN JESUS 15 LORD - Religion 

Your spiritual guide: Reverend Briggs 

KE] NINJA GAMES - Game Show 

EAN JEFF MURPHY'S TALK SHOW - Magazine; Gm 
yberforms: Man's Best Friend—or competitors for 
the planet? 

КЕ) MOVE - Drama, Action; 120m 

“Under the Hammer.” 2012 Classic early retelling of 
the Mideast Meltdown War, The nuking of France 
from Orbit scene is highly recommended, 

EA OCHO, OCHO, OCHO—SIENTE DOSISIENTE DOS - 
Soap Opera; m 

Ed] ET] YOU BET YOUR UFE! - Game Show 
EFA MOVIE - Horror 105m 

“Nosferatu in Silicon." 

EX DMS" BATTLE FOR THE STAGE XXIII - Music 
Live from Chicago Port 

ER CHASEAVYSS NEWSHOUR - Variety 

EFI SCHWERGEPANZERTEN SOLDNERN - Sports 
Cyberboxing from Bulgaria {With jack-in translated 
commentary} 

Б TALSORIAN REX - Cartoon 

EXI SINGAPORE BUSINESS NEWS - Koji Goto 
EFA MONEY MATTERS; 60m 

ШЕ MAUWATCH - Variety/Advert 

ШЕ] ARCOLOGY HEAT - Crime Drama; Gm 
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Exi THE “SPIKEY” KID'S HOUR - Comedy 
Another episode starring that cynically-lovable, 

overweight clown and his “unique” worldview. 

ЕЛЕП) EE] SKIN GAME - AdulyGame Show, ба 
EXD TEKTALK - Newsmagazine 

БЕ NEWS - Dondre Whitfield; 30m 

ЕЕ] GREAT AMERICAN EVENTS; 60m 

Borough Wars A look at the Long stand chemical-weapons 
stockpile, and Borough Prez Caspar Fortas’ attempt to forge a 
New York state foreign policy. 

ЕЕ EEJ SEÑORA VIRTUALMENTE - Comedy/Adolt 

СЫ WACKERS! - Adult 

EZ] HAVE TO KNOW - Magazine 

Hound-Tipping and “Peeper Parties" Just good fun—or men- 
ace to society? Time permitting: an on-air interview with a 
member of the Philharmonic Vampires gang. 

Т NATURE WORLD - Historical Documentary, 30m 

EX] MOVIE - Action; Ў 

"Techno Samurai." Yet another rerun of DMS’ pioneer comp- 
gen fim. 

TEE BOOM OR BUST! - Game Show 

Ki: DOCUMENTARY: 60m 

“The Netwatch Story” How the famous Net security service 
grew from its volunteer roots to the defender of the public. 
trust that it is today. 

EZA МОМЕ. Drama; 105m 

“Reservoir Borgs.” Тагелііло last film—and his most 
destructive. Five full conversions plot their most ambi: 
tious action ever: the recovery of their original bodies, 
now owned by The City's most powerful mea. Includes 
controversial “Making Of" short, showing the director's 
death scene, 

[ГЕ AL PRINCIPIO, ESTABA EL CREADOR - Religion 

A look at American Santeria, 

Zl SCANDAL THIS NIGHT - Magazine 

Scheduled: Braindancer Sherri Glass bares all. Plus: WEN 
exec Lucas Ulla and his Playbeing housewife, 

ЩЙ FIREBASE COYOTE: 25m 

The start of a special &-part storyline, leading up to the 
300th fand final] episode: The War is over and the pla- 
toon gets its walking papers. Tonight, Wallace [M.G. 
Gist] joins the start of the Long Walk, while Cpt. Reese 
[Jim Blackwell] tries to evacuate the 

US. 


Sunday 


Additional Cast 
Sgt. C. Ruhl Ned Bolme 
Gen. Emile Lazarus ......... 79 о Mel Nash 
Jonah Dominguez sees Ване Sanding 
Trl NIGHT WITH THE TRAUMA TEAM - Live Drama; 60m 
ИЧЕ NEWS - Randall Ramsey 
EI] AMERICAS MOST VIOLENT HOME VIDEOS; 60m 
We play what you film. Scheduled: Beaverkid with a nail gun 
and other eye-popping treats, 
EX] JOSH CARBONELUS “A DEEPER LOOK" - 
Newsmagazine; 60m 
Premiere, Josh goes big-time on Independent Channel 81. 
Tonite: "Boostergangs and Pirate Radio—the КВАВ attack." 
Coincidence? We don't think so. 
EJ ROCKVID FOREVER - Music/Documentary:70m 
Destiny, the “Live from Cheyenne Mountain Tour", plus, 
Blood & ice rocks the Dresden Bar, AND previously- 
unseen footage of Sable and the Babies in action in 
Praha. 
Ва лу 
24-Hours-A-Day of pure Johany Silverhand action! 
Today: The Mexico Years—travels with the Aldecaldo 
Pack, 
ЕР] WORLD EYE - Newsmagazine 
ET) PARKER LEWIS CAN'T LOSE - Comedy; tm 
EEEN UNDER THE RADAR - Celb Gossip; 45m 
Jack “Scanner” Bennet—whatever happened to him? A live 
interview as the country’s most wanted movie critic comes 
back from the dead. 
EFA MOVIE - Action/Romance; 75m 
“Maglev Smashup" Homero Blanco, Frieda Langtry Cross- 
country rampage ends in educational enlightenment. Won 
а Cannes Prize for director Poindexter and screenwriter 
Billias. 
ТЕ] THAT CRAZY GUY! - Comedy; 30m 
Tonight, the boys win Network 54's "Broadcast from Your 
Living Room” contest. Can they keep their cyberpsycho 
roommate, Chrisl 6, from slaughtering Dondre Whitfield and 
crew? 


7PM 


Additional Cast 
Dondre Whitfield ...... ... herself 
Aaron the Doorman Sgt Eric Saban, NCPD Tac Squad 
EA МОМЕ - Drama/Romonce; 75m 
“Airborne Ranger of the Colombian 


April 21, 2021 


Bridget Bash, Tasteless tear-jerker as Central American war 
hero must rebuild life after sustaining a crippling wound, 
Rockergir Bash does passable job in first dramatic role, but 
that can't save same-same plot. 
EEA PLUGGED-IN ACTION: 30m 
Braindance production at the World Kumite Semifinals, 
EEE) THE SPACE GUYS - Adventure; Ym 
One of the famous “Lost Epsiodes" rescued from a vault in 
plague-ridden Chicago. Tonight, the Space Guys take on the 
Rocket Boys in a rock-n-roll struggle for galactic domination. 
More vinyl clothing and foam guitars than should be legal, And 
just when things can't get any worse, who shows up, but— 
General Mengar, 
Additional Cast 
Rocket Boy Gold .. 
Rocket Boy Cobalt . . Schark Ammünn 
vil General Mongor sees Dto von Sydow 
The Spirit Во ............ Mojo Nixen 


Bright Jammin 


SENSTIM PROGRAMS 


БИЕП THE PROFESSIONAL - Adventure 
With Kelley Rhodes (9, Violence, Sex. 
[БЕ SANDSTORM - Adventure 
With Laurie Arabia (Е), Violence, Sex, Deep Hurting, 
ШП OZRIC TENTACLES - Rockumentary 
A career retrospective. Full digital stereo and virtual reality. 
videos. High psychedelia content. 
[БШШ WET DREAMS - Adult 
With Sex-o-roid™ MX-80 (M) and Lotta Milkah (А, Sex. 
ШП SID MOSKOWITZ БРА. OF THE WASTELAND - 
Adventure, 
Adaptation of the popular comic, Kris Warmth (M), Tish Du 
LaMonde [F]. Violence, Violent Sex. 
TER] ALLEN RAMSTIEN FESTIVAL - Adventure 

п Ramstein & the Colombian Сапег, Allen Ramstien & the 
Tigress of Siberia’, Allen Ramstein vs. the Eagle Ў With Allen 
Ramstein {M}, Vera Baker (FI B.B. Rollins (М), Hanna Werner 
IF] Violence, Sex. 
DT] SEX BOMBS - Adult 
With Junko Utatane (Е/М) and Hira Ten'no (МЕ) Sex. 
TEE CHIA SCULPTURE IS FUN - Educational 
With Leo Ross (M-delete]. Subject А hummingbird. 
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ing to wade through a content of at least 40% to 50% adver- 
tising. Even on the street, one is constantly having to deal 
with billboards—which actually keep track of the amount of 
people who look up at them—giant TV screens, and even 
television screens in the buses! Even the Net is not immune 
to the glory of commercialization, with ads running at specif- 
ic sites whenever someone steps in. Movies and brain- 
dances are filled with product placements, with the cheaper 
ones looking like extended commercials. Truly cool people 
wear clothes with corporation logos, turning themselves into 
walking billboards and even paying big money for that privi- 
(еде. 

If you or І were living in this type of environment, we 
would surely go mad with the overstimulation. On the other 
hand, the everyday person in 2020 is almost uhaware of the 
amount of information that is thrown at him every day. How 
this is handled is up to you, but keep in mind that it can be 
used to add another dimension to your Cyberpunk 2020 
campaign. 


he media can be, and often has been, an agent of 

change in any given world. In the world of Cyberpunk, 
things are no different. Whether it be the characters them- 
selves who are a positive force in the world or anyone else, 
the media can easily be the “good guys.” Just because it's 
part of a corporation, it is not necessarily the “Бад guys" One 
of the most interesting parts of Cyberpunk is that everything 
is gray, not clear cut black and white. 

Even if the characters are not media themselves, there 
are many ways to bring home the media reality to the play- 
ers. There is always the above-mentioned media presence to 
remind the players of its importance in 2020, and there are 
many other ways. 

The obvious one is when the characters use the media 
to get information on anyone. Chances are, if you are at all 
famous, you have had your picture in the news at least once 
or twice. Only the truly powerful can stop ALL media from 
putting out stories about them that do not paint a rosy pic- 
ture, so there is almost always dirt to be found about anyone. 
On the other hand, if the. characters can not find anything 
about the people they are investigating, they know that they 
are either: а) so powerful that the characters should recon- 
sider having anything to do with them; or b) really good peo- 
ple. Since this is Cyberpunk, option (b) is very unlikely. Do not 
think that the information gathered by searching the various 
media is less accurate than what one can get from fixers. 
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Because it comes from different sources, a more accurate 
portrait of whomever the characters are after can often be 
composed than anything found on the streets. Besides, you 
get the pleasure of watching the players trying to tie it 
together instead of feeding them the completed information. 
It will help if they figure out that there are media other than 
the "legitimate" ones. ў 

But the media can give someone much more than infor- 
mation. For the truly adventurous character who is out of 
luck, there is always employment in the media, even if he 
knows nothing about it. There are always a few game shows 
looking for contestants thow about that for a change of pace 
.. "Gerry Тһе Strangler’ McLean ... Come on down! you're 
the next contestant on Wheel'O'Doom!" or celebrities look- 
ing for bodyguards. Working as an extra on a movie or a tele- 
vision show is always easy work, as long as the producers 
remembered to pay the local "protection" fee. And they said 
that Holo-Wood was not glamorous anymore ... 

For the more adventurous, there are many Cops-style 
shows, where the characters are followed around on their 
job by a camera crew. Everything from NetRun, where : г 
focus of the show is following a ‘runner on a datafortress 
"assault", to shows that follow boostergangs around, exist. 
One thing should be noted, however: While the law- 
enforcement shows are mostly real, the vast majority of the 
“illegal” ones are. For the most part, they are carefully 
scripted, with as much emphasis on excitement as possi- 
ble. Why are they not real? Well, simply put, the FCC regu- 
larly monitors such shows and will revoke the license of 
any broadcaster which is found using real criminals or film- 
ing real crimes without doing anything to stop them. While 
this law in itself is dubious at best-since when did camera 
crews stop to help anyone instead of just filming?—it is still 
being enforced. There is so much leeway built into the law 
that many are comparing it to our present pornography 
laws, which allow for judgment calls on the part of the act- 
ing officer. 

There is also occasional work on the talk show circuit, 
with a nice check for those who are willing to go on as 
guests. Of course, nothing stops unscrupulous characters 
from appearing on a show even though they are not who 
they claim they are. Careful viewers of talk shows will recog- 
nize many of the same faces going from show to show, 
claiming to be everything from braindance addicts to active 
gang members. This only goes to prove that the producers 
of these shows are more interested in colorful people than 
real ones. On the other hand, the characters could be hired 
to investigate upcoming guests on the validity of their claims. 
While hardly campaign material, it could make for an enter- 
taining evening or two, especially if the characters are inves- 
tigating people claiming to be Satanists, or somesuch. 
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The underground media is always looking for a few peo- 
ple willing to help in ways that are not always legal. For 
example, any exposure operation will need a few people to 
pull it off. Techies will definitively be needed to set up all the 
equipment necessary, and a few Solos will come in handy if 
things do not turn out the way they are supposed to. That is, 
if the characters are told that they are helping expose some- 
one. The truly nasty Referee might want to make it look like 
a normal job. Knowing that they have been duped for the 
greater good should make everything all right with the char- 
acters, right? 

There are also many straightforward jobs, like helping to 
deliver the latest edition of an undergrounder. While this 
might seem like a fairly boring premise, things can heat up 
quite quickly if the latest edition includes news that some 
corporations might not like the public to see, or, more prob- 
ably, that the local boostergangs might dislike. Pirate radio 
and television stations often need an extra pair of hands for 
various jobs, from bodyguard-type work to setting up in a 
new location. With these types of occasional jobs, there is no 
real need for a media character in the party. 

Another option open to non-Media characters is doing 
some braindances. While this option is mainly for Solos, and 
Sometimes to Netrunners, other character types can also 
help. The reason that braindance outfits opt to work mainly 
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with Solos for braindances is that, at least for the 
action/adventure type, there is a need for someone who is 
really in good shape and is able to do his own stunts, all in 
the name of realism. This might work for one or two odd ses- 
sions, when the Referee wants to change the pace, but it 
would make for a strangely surreal campaign if the charac- 
ters were regular actors in braindances. 

А quick aside. When we talk about "good guys", we do 
not necessarily mean people who abide by the law, but 
rather people who do what they deem necessary to do 
what is "right" The term "right" is such a subjective term 
that it becomes fairly hard at this point to define what it 
means, especially in the context of 2020. But one defini- 
tion of "right" for Cyberpunk might simply be “for the 
greater good”, and therefore the "good guys” become 
agents of change for the better for the majority of the pop- 
ulation. When it comes to the media, that has always been 
the unstated agenda, whether the majority of the popula- 
tion agrees or not. 

There are three global types of media campaign. They 
are the legitimate (or corporate) media campaign, the under- 
ground media campaign, and the governmental campaign. 
While these campaign types do have elements in common 
there are many differences between them. Let's see how 
they apply those differences to the task at hand—fighting for 
what they deem is the greater good. 


The Corporate Media 
Campaign 


Before starting to think about the campaign, there is one 
thing the Referee must decide: do the characters think that 
media corporations can work for “good”, or, more to the 
point, is the corporation for which they work "good?" While 
this may seem strange, the initial direction of the campaign 
will be greatly affected by this fact. For example, a campaign 
where the characters believe in the corporation that they are 
working for might turn into a “loss of innocence" campaign 
as they discover that the corporation is not out to bring the 
truth to the people, but rather has its own agenda, which 
might simply be making money, or might be some other 
nefarious long-term goal. On the other hand, in a campaign 
where the characters realize right away that the corporation 
for which they work is not as clean as it seems, they might 
be there to try to change the system from within. The focus 
of this campaign is very different than the first one, as the 
characters fight every day to bring to light stories they 
believe are important. Also, the first option does not neces- 
sarily lead into the second one, simply because the charac- 
ters, upon learning the truth, might decide to join the under- 
ground instead of sticking around. 
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A finer point to be established by the Referee is whether 
or not the corporation for which the characters work is 
"good: While this might seem like a self-evident question, it 
might not be so simple. Remember that corporations are 
entíties that are working solely on the basis of making more 
money. Whether this, and consequently the organization, is 
really “evil” depends entirely on your personal point of view. 
Not all corporations need to have hídden agenda and some 
of them, while keeping the bottom line in mind, might actu- 
ally want to do things "for the greater good" If every single 
corporation in your campaign is bent on world dominetion, 
things quickly become clichéd and boring. Variety is the 
Spice of life, after all. 

А corporate campaign will be focused more on the 
intrigue and politics that happen in that type of environment. 
Some possible complications might have to do with finding 
out the reasons behind a story being pulled off the air at the 
last second. Or what would happen if the team found out that 
the corporation for which they work is inserting sublims dur- 
ing the nightly news broadcast? Where can they go to 
expose the very people they work for? One thing to keep in 
mind is that media corporations in 2020 might have some 
other goal than simply making more money. What those 
goals are are as diverse as the corporations themselves. Oo 
not forget the real possibility of corporate infighting, where 
two divisions of the same corporation have competing goals. 


The Freelance Media 
Campaign 


While corporate Medias focus more on office intrigue and pol- 
itics, a freelancer-based campaign might be centered around 
the survival of the media character and the team surrounding 
him (a Solo or two might come handy). Another thing to con- 
sider is for whom the characters are working. If they are work- 
ing for a television station, for example, they will be working for 
one corporation only. It will be difficult for them to hide their 
identity if they need to. If their producer refuses to air their 
story, they are out of luck. On the other hand, if they work for 
the screamsheets, they will have to hustle from job to job since 
they will only be paid for stories they file, but this might give 
them more freedom. Because of the very nature of freelancing 
in 2020, there might be a great deal more fighting and back- 
stabbing, as other freelancers try either to file their version of 
the story before the characters or simply to ambush them and 
steal their story. 

There is always the crime-beat campaign that can be 
played out as a cross between a straight cop campaign and 
a media one, where the characters are expected to solve 
whatever crimes they are reporting as well as file their sto- 
ries. This type of campaign is close to the Max Headroom 
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show: a media character who goes out of his way to investi- 
gate any criminal action he might be aware of in the hopes 
of making a difference in the general population's life. If done 
correctly, it makes for a campaign that míxes elements of а 
high-action campaign with a more political, intrigue-driven 
one. For example, the characters are assigned a story about 
the increase in boostergang violence in the combat zone +" 
their normat contacts are keeping their mouth shut, se 
that what goes on in the zone is of interest only to the pec- 
ple who live there. After having tried to talk to some of the 
gang leaders and having been beaten to a pulp or at least 
heen threatened with violence, the characters notice the 
large amounts of Burp Cola bottles in all of the gangs’ hang- 
outs. Deciding that it was too much of a coincidence—after 
all, why are all the gangs drinking the exact same brand of 
soft drink, and how come they're all drinking soft drinks any- 
way?--the characters go back and "borrow" a few bottles for 
analysis. They find traces of a stimulant-type drug, one which 
makes the already crazed boostergangs even more aggres- 
Sive. At this point they have a few choices: They may either 
go to their producer with this information or run with it. In 
either case, they will find а producer that is at first extreme- 
ly eager to run the story, but who at the last minute decides 
against it. Why? Is it because Burp Cola is a major sponsor 
of their show? Or does Burp Cola really own the network for 
whom they work? And is it really Burp Cola that decided to 
lace their own product? And for what reason? Just from the 
information gathered, you have just plunged the characters 
into a very deep intrigue which you could, if you were so 
inclined, run for an entire campaign. Conspiracies, and dig- 
ging up who is really behind them and for what reason, make 
for some of the most interesting media campaigns. 

Another thing to keep in mind is that not all screamsheets 
and magazines are exactly what you would call "clean" There 
are many magazines that will publish rumors and scandals. For 
any media character with the will and perseverance, there is 
good money to be made. Dealing with the angry victims that 
have been exposed might not be as nice, but that is why one 
hires security. 
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A "yellow" journalism campaign is quite interesting for 
Referees who believe in running low-level campaigns. With 
the characters digging dirt up on people in any way they 
can—garbage picking, stalking celebrities, and bribing 
housekeepers are just a few ways—the campaign can be 
quite interesting and different, and there is always the dilem- 
ma of what to do when one digs up really good dirt: Do you 
try to sell it back to the party involved, or do you sell it to the 
highest bidder? It is a dirty job, but someone has to do it. 

There are other types of "yellow" journalism campaigns, 
ones that do not focus on celebrities as much. Whether on 
television or newspapers, there are many programs or publi- 
cations that cater to the baser instincts or that are just plain 
silly. Just look at magazines like the Weekly World News or, 
a program like A Current Affair, and try to imagine the char- 
acters having to research any of the stories published that 
week. While the characters are not really "good guys" any- 
more, they can still hope to make a difference in people's 
life, at least by entertaining them with the misfortunes of oth- 
ers. For those who feel that exploring the human psyche is 
important, this type of campaign can be quite revealing, as 
the characters get to see the darker side of people's souls. 
Whether the storíes covered by the characters are real or not 
is left up to the Referee. This type of slant on a campaign 
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could be quite interesting, being a cross between something 
like the X-Files and pure camp. There are two rules to 
remember in this type of campaign, however: The majority of 
the public will never believe the characters, no matter what 
kind of evidence they have uncovered; and any phenome- 
non that might be explored should never really be explained, 
since it would take the edge off of the adventure. Knowing 
that the werewolf that was caught last week was an exotic 
body sculpt will take most of the "bite" and mystery out of 
the campaign. There is nothing stopping the Referee from 
throwing in the odd conspiracy every once in a while. The 
main thing to keep in mind when running this type of cam- 
paign is that for the most part the media character will have 
no credibility whatsoever, and that unless she is working 
under a pseudonym, she will probably never be able to get 
work as а “real” media. Of course, this can make for great 
moonlighting jobs for the character, as she frantically looks 
for work wherever she can. 

While the obvious choice for a media-centered campaign 
might by news gathering, there are other options open as well. 
Remember that the media is more than just television, news- 
papers, and radio. There are the movies or braindancing, 
music and the whole publishing aspect of it These campaigns 
are difficult for freelancers, being rooted in the corporate 
model, with most of the fun coming from high-level politicking 
or simply surviving in that environment. й 


The Underground Media 
Campaign 


An underground media campaign is probably more in keep- 
ing with the "real" spirit of Cyberpunk, namely one of revolu- 
tion and bringing truth and justice to the masses, no matter 
what the costs. Unfortunately the truth is that, at least for the 
majority of them, the general public will ignore them and the 
only people who will really listen are the ones who are 
already converted. There are also underground media-types 
who are really in it for revenge or ulterior motives. As much 
as corporate America is messed up, so is the underground 
with all of its petty rivalries. 

One thing will be apparent right away to the Referee and 
the players: in the underground, the characters will have 
access to much less resources that in the legitimate media. 
The characters will have to rely more on their wits for both 
Survival and getting the story out than if they were in the reg- 
ular media. 

One of the things that has to be established before any- 
thing else is what type of. organization the characters are 
working for. Are they working on their own, or are they part 
of some sort of underground network? Are they working as 
part of an already established media group, or are they start- 
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ing from scratch? While there are many pseudo-media net- 
works in the underground, most of them are more about 
sharing resources and expertise than anything else. There is 
a certain amount of power to be had in the underground, 
mimicking the corporations in many ways. If the corporations 
are skyscraper pyramids rising up into the heavens, the 
underground is their reflection in a lake, distorted and flat- 
tened. There is cooperation as well as competition, but no 
one will risk everything to help their "friends", no matter what 
they say in public. 

There is one thing that all underground media cam- 
paigns will have in common: running from both the law and 
the corporations. This makes for a campaign where the 
characters are uncertain about their immediate future. 
However, the Referee has to be careful not to use this ele- 
ment too often, as it quickly becomes more of an annoy- 
ance than an actual threat. Realistically speaking, the law 
and corporations should only really take notice of the char- 
acters if they have done something damaging enough to be 
deemed more than just an annoyance. For the most part, 
the FCC. will only do something if the corporations and the 
public start filing complaints. They would rather leave the 
pirates and others be, since they have bigger fish to fry. 
Only when the characters have started to have some clout 
will they step in. 

Let us examine the two most probable type of under- 
ground media campaign: the pirate media campaign and the 
media terrorist campaign. There are other types, but those— 
namely "guerrilla" movies, music, and publishing-have more 
to do with an underground "corporate" campaign than any- 
thing else. While this might be interesting in and of itself, 
much of the role-playing will be done on a level of dealing 
with distribution outlets and the like. It's not really action-ori- 
ented most of the time, unless one enjoys dealing with imag- 
inary paperwork. 


The Pirate Media Campaign 

The pirate media campaign is focused on the typical media, 
namely newspapers, radio, and television. Whatever the end 
media used, the same basic means and reasons apply: Pirate 
media is out to bring the truth to the public. 

In 2020, as іп the 20th century, the term pirate media 
refers to those who operate without a permit or license. 
Since all forms of media—everything from music to radio and 
television, including newspapers and screamsheets—have to 
possess a license from the FCC (the Federal Communication 
Commission) to operate and said licenses are expensive to 
own, most of the underground media operates under these 
terms. As an aside, the license for all media is feftover from 
the Seward Act days, when the FCC was given more power 
to enforce a strict media watch. 


Pirate media, whatever form they take, all follow the 
same basic formula: highly mobile, with most of the people 
filing stories doing it anonymously. In the case of newspa- 
pers, most of the time the editor does not even know who 
sent him a story, and conversely, the writer does not know 
the editor. This arrangement works well for the writer, since 
it insures that if the newspaper ever gets busted, chances 
are that he is safe. The opposite is also true, since the jour- 
nalist who gets caught while "researching" a story can not 
sell out the editor to the FCC in order to get a reduced sen- 
tence. The staff that actually publishes the newspaper (і.е. 
lay-out, editing and printing) is usually composed solely of 
the editor, who arranges with local gangs for distribution 
and so on or does it himself. There will sometimes be other 
people helping the editor/publisher in various capacities, 
but for the most part, undergrounder are single-person 
operations. 

Pirate television stations usually work in a slightly differ- 
ent arrangement. Unlike newspapers, they do not usually 
accept outside submissions, instead relying on their sma:: 
staff for everything. They also risk more from the FCC since 
they use valuable broadcast air space, when they do not sim- 
ply jam a weaker signal with their own. The other problem 
that a pirate broadcasting station has is that it is easier to 
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find, since they are in a way broadcasting their location. 
Many pirate broadcasters have found a way around this 
problem by setting up relay stations which pick up the signal 
and rebroadcast it, muddling their trail. 

In what ways does a pirate campaign differ from a regu- 
lər one? Apart from the obvious problem of access tò equip- 
ment, there are also the fact that since the characters will not 
have "official" press credentials, they will have to work hard- 
er at getting access to information and people or find differ- 
ent ways to get the information. Also, they can not expect to 
be treated in the same way by the police. No pleading free- 
dom of the press--since the government does not even rec- 
ognize the characters as being reporters, they are treated as 
normal citizens. 

А pirate campaign should be aimed more toward the 
*good" fight, the revolution, and wanting to bring the truth to 
the people. lt should be a grim campaign, filled with decep- 
tions, hard-won battles, and constant struggle. Imagine, just 
to publish one issue of an underground newspaper, the edi- 
tor has not only to find the money to print somewhere, but 
also put up with the risk of being caught by the FCC or 
worse! This type of campaign can also be a very diverse one, 
since the media character will sometimes have to take up 
various quick jobs just to make enough money for the next 
issue. How he raises that kind of money is totally up to the 
character. It can be full of betrayal; since he does not know 
who the reporters he deals with are, there is no real way to 
check whether or not any given story is true. What if the fast 
Story printed about Arasaka was some sort of set-up, to get 
Arasaka's blood boiling? The character will probably have to 
be constantly on the run, especially as he becomes more 
Successful. Not all the enemies he will make will be corpo- 
rations. The truth has a high price tag attached to it some- 
times ... 


The Media Terrorist Campaign 
“Bringing the truth to the people, at any cost, whether they 
want to hear it or not!” could be the slogan of all the media 
terrorists operating in 2020. Using deep-target techniques 
aimed more at the averall corporate background than the 
immediate audience viewing them, the media terrorists of 
2020 have only one target in mind: the liberation of infor- 
mation. 

The term terrorists might be slightly misleading. After all, 
they do not threaten anyone, but rather make illegal use of 
the airwaves and other means of communication. Through 
Channel jamming, these adventurous souls hope to bring the 
truth to the masses. No one is hurt, except for maybe a slight 
profit loss for whatever broadcaster they choose for their 
message and, they hope, the target of their attacks. The 
problem for the terrorists is that their targets are usually the 
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government and corporations, which means that the FCC will 
come after them for sure, if there is not someone else on 
their trail first. 

For the Referee, perhaps the best way to approach this 
type of campaign is during character creation, The crux of 
the campaign will be placed on the motivation of the char- 
acters, since for the most part it will be "them against the 
wide world" By their very nature, it is very hard for the gen- 
eral public to understand what would push people to com- 
mit acts of terrorism. It is better to have a good grasp of what 
it is the players wish to do with the characters than simply 
toss any old characters into this type of campaign. Once it is 
understood what the characters are supposed to be fighting 
against, then the Referee can create a campaign that is best 
suited for them. 

Another interesting way of doing a media terrorist 
campaign is when the characters, through regular ses- 
sions, slowly turn into media terrorists. Take for example 
the situation where the characters discover A Truly Evil 
Plot by a corporation that would threaten them/the 
U.S/the World. Being good Medias, they decide to 
approach the television station/screamsheet editor/what- 
ever with the story. At first no one believes them, but 
through perseverance, they manage to convince their edi- 
tor/producer that they are right. The producer/editor 
agrees to run the story, but at the last minute, pulls it off 
the air. When confronted, he tells them to get out and that 
they are frauds and has them kicked off the corporation's 
grounds. The characters, their collective tails between 
their legs, can do two things at this point: lie low and for- 
get about it or go to someone else. The problem is, every 
other door they knock at, they get the same answer: No 
one will talk to them. They have been blacklisted and are 
unable to get anything published, least of all The Truly Evil 
Plot. What are they to do? If they speak to underground 
medias, the people to whom they talked mysteriously dis- 
appear. The only real option is to bring the story to light 
any way they can, including channel jamming. With time, 
they may find out more about The Truly Evil Plot and even 
thwart it sometimes. While this may seem heavy-handed, 
it makes a greet introduction to a terrorist campaign, with 
the characters referring to themselves as "freedom fight- 
ers” This type of campaign is heavy on atmosphere, with 
a strong paranoid streak running through it, as the char- 
acters learn not to trust anyone. 

The main thing to remember about a media terrorist 
campaign is that it should probably center around a conspir- 
acy of some sort, in order to give the characters more of a 
focus. Unless very well conceived, a campaign of this type 
without a conspiracy at the core might be little more than 
video-graffiti runs. 
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The Gavernmental Campaign 
Before talking about the governmental campaign per se, we 
should look at the FCC—the Federal Communication 
Commissian—and what it does. 

With the advent of the Seward Act, the FCC, which had 
been nothing more than an advisory body {0 the communi- 
cation industry up to that point was granted more power 
than they ever dreamed of before. What this meant was that, 
for all intents and purpose, the FCC was made the official 
censor of the LInited States. The FCC was given a new char- 
ter which stated that they would regulate all media in the 
U.S., those that were present and any new media which 
might come about, issuing permits for operation and being 
responsible for re-issue as well as penalties. It also stated 
that no media would be able to operate without a permit 
and that those wha were found to бе doing so would be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law, which usually meant 
prison terms of five to twenty-five years for anyone directly 
involved with said itlegat media. The charter strengthened 
the power of ће FCC over content of any media, as well as 
giving them the right to use their power against anyone who 
would not follow their rules. Anything from “un-American” 
talk to classified information and oflensive speech was con- 
sidered inappropriate, and the FCC had the right to act 
against it. In tough times, the FCC was given а tough man- 
date. 

At first, the FCC found itself with a lot of power but with- 
Qut the pawer base to use it Lack ot tunding and vained per- 
sonnel meant that although this dog had large fangs, it did 
not have the neck to support it. The first year of the charter 
saw helpful increases in both budget and personnel. Then 
things changed: the end of the Seward Act, and, аі the same 
time, the re-instatement of the Constitution. With this, the 
FCC mandate changed again. This time, though, things did 
not change all that much, only some of the censorship rules. 
They did keep the licensing laws, however, and stil) deal 
harshly with people who operate without one. Whether this 
is to protect the rights of the population or those of the 
media corporations is another story entirely. 

Something to remember when running a governmental 
campaign is that, as with a cop campaign, the characters 
need to believe in both the system and the government for 
it to work. A disillusioned FCC agent might be interesting to 
play later on in a campaign, but at the start it will just make 
for frustration for both the players and the Referee. Even if 
they don't fully believe in the system, FCC agents still believe 
that there is a shred of hope for both the system and the gov- 
ernment, or they would no longer even bother with the 
whole thing anymore. Unless yau want to run a campaign 
where the characters are on the take, the starting characters 
should still believe. 
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Therefore, a governmental campaign is more along the 
lines of a cop campaign than a regular media campaign. 
Most of the time, it is a strange mix of corparate type actian— 
court cases, legal actions, and the like—with sometimes a 
police bust or two—to catch the ever present pirate medias 
and their ilk. While this might not seem all that exciting, think 
of it as something along the lines of Law and Order, where 
most of the show is focused on investigation and prosecu- 
tion of a crime. The only difference here is that the crime is 
believing in freedom of the press. 

This is not to say that a governmental campaign can not 
be without its twists and turns. Take for example a campaign 
where the characters are sent after'agitators, who are using 
the airwaves illegally to broadcast reports from Europe. The 
primary report given to the characters shows that the pirate 
station is being funded by a small European consortium that 
wants to take over the remnants of the United States. 
Through careful investigation, they have found the pirate sta- 


tion and capture the installation. Instead of tne regular clean- 


up crew showing up, a different one, led by major officials, 
shows up. The officials, after presenting their credentials, ask 
the characters to leave, since they will be taking over at this 
point. If the characters do some digging about the Men in 
Black that showed up, they will find no trace of the organiza- 
tion they claimed to be working for, as well as no record of 
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the men themselves existing. After a few weeks, the charac- 
ters are given, by a mysterious stranger, several files which 
seem to prove that the information broadcast by the pirate 
station were somewhat accurate. Most of the correct infor- 
mation had to do with government corruption, involving 
some of the higher-ups in President Kress’ administration. 
What actions the characters take at this point will decide the 
direction the rest of the campaign will take. Is corruption 
widespread or not? Are the characters going to try actively 
to expose the corrupt officials? Who is the man feeding them 
information, and is he really a reliable source? These and 
many other questions will help shape the rest of the cam- 
paign, as the characters try to root out the corruption from 
within, or from the outside. 

Keep in mind that there is nothing else like a good con- 
spiracy to liven up a campaign. 


S stated before, Cyberpunk is a game where there is no 
black and white, but rather shades of gray. Every corpora- 
tion has its fingers in many illegal pies, and even those who do 


not still have questionable business practices. Media corpora- 
tions are certainly no.exception and, moreover, make some of 
the most formidable foes that characters can ever butt heads 
with, since they can, and often do, shape public opinion. 

The nice thing about the media being the "bad guys" is 
that a campaign does not have to be oriented toward media 
characters for it to work. Media being as powerful as it is in 
2020, it affects everyone and anyone. The thing is, once 
again, depending on the character types involved in the 
campaign, the idea of the media as being the "bad guys" will 
change drastically. 

For example, you are running a rather typical Cyberpunk 
campaign. The characters’ team consist of two Solos, a 
Techie and a Netrunner. They have done everything from 
corporate extraction to pure mercenary work. These guys are 
so tough that they believe themselves almost invincible. You, 
as the Referee, are at your wit's end. Even the large full-body 
conversions that you have thrown at them were little more 
than an evening's affair. Well, here is a solution. Have a jour- 
nalist contact the characters, presenting herself as being with 
Solo of Fortune magazine. She is doing a piece on the tough- 
est, roughest extraction team out there. While the players 
might smell a hose job, assure them that she is completely 
clean and legitimate. You can even have her pouring on the 
compliments. Once their egos have been correctly inflated, 
they will probably agree to do the interview. If they are still 


wary, she will tell them that there is a fee, of course, which 
they will receive for the interview, and that this kind of expo- 
sure can only lead to more lucrative contracts. Once they 
agree, using whatever conditions they dictate, she arranges 
a meeting. The meeting goes extremely well; the interview is 
a thing of beauty. Everything is above board, and she has no 
nasty surprise in store for them. As a bonus, when the mag- 
azine comes out, the pictures actually look good! The inter- 
view paints such a great picture of them that they come off 
being even better and tougher that they really are. Of course, 
the job offers start pouring in. But, and herein lies the catch, 
whenever they step out, they are recognized. There are also 
the constant challenges from up-and-comers, who are dying 
to, well ... kill them to prove themselves. Ah, fame .. 

Another smail twist to bring the reality of media to the 
attention of the players is to have their next "job" caught on 
camera. Everything went according to plan, but when they 
turn on the television—or in case the characters are totally 
oblivious to the media, when their last client calls them and 
points it out—their ugly mugs are all over the news! Ooops. 
No need to point out that if the characters saw the. broad- 
cast, the corporation at the receiving end of the job saw it 
too. You can bet that they will follow up on it. Fame does 
have its price. 

There are a lot of other ways to bring the media into the 
characters' faces. The next time they rent or watch a movie, 
they have a strange feeling of déja-vu. Sure enough, it is 
exactly like a job that they pulled a few months ago. If they 
look up other movies by the same corporation/ 
director/writer, they are also other jobs that they have pulled. 
What is going on? Having the characters' private lives sud- 
denly becoming part of the media landscape can send even 
the most cynical players for a spin. How do you deal with it? 
Shoot everyone? There will only be more coming. Lie low? 
For how long? The characters can not stay in hiding forever, 
after all. If they did, it would make for one hell of a boring 
campaign. Keep in mind that in this era of the global village, 
even if the characters run away to another country or conti- 
nent, chances are that people would still recognize them. 


Granted, the suggestions above can be a little drastic, 
but they illustrate the point well. The media is extremely 
powerful in 2020 and a lot can be done with it. The media is 
a powerful tool, and as such can be wielded in a variety of 
fashions. It can be used to crush people as well as groom 
them towards power. Characters living in 2020 will learn 
quickly that they sometimes are little more than puppets 
dancing on the stage of the media. 

For those running a media-antagonistic campaign, the 
media can be a formidable foe. The advantage here is that 
since the characters are so deeply involved to start with, the 
Referee can be more subtle. Let us see the effect of this 
approach on the usual campaign types: corporate, under- 
ground, and governmental. 


The Corporate Campaign 


With the characters outside of the corporate media structure, 
the campaign will quickly become the standard “litte guys 
versus the huge corporation" There are different directions 
one can take with this. If the characters are part of the under- 
ground, for example, the media corporations might be after 
them for several reasons. They could have jammed their sig- 
nal one time too many, or they could have stolen/broadcast a 
report that the corporation did not want aired (for whatever 
reason). 

On the other hand, if there are no media in the party, a 
really nasty campaign could center around the characters 
being. dupes in an experiment conducted by a corporate 
media. Anything from subliminal experiments to being an 
unwitting part of a braindance recording can be used; even 
having some information as to what happened to a media that 
was in the wrong place at the wrong time. The series of 
adventures can be played out as a chase, with the characters 
realizing at one point that the only way to stop the corpora- 
tion is to figure out why they are after them. 

With an “inside” campaign, characters might be employ- 
ees/ex-employees who know too much and who threaten to 
expose the corporation for what it really is. One of the things 
that media corporations do well in 2020 is brainwash the 
public into believing their version of the truth. While this might 
not be immediately apparent to anyone consuming the 
media, someone who has worked for the media, especially 
the higher-ups and the technicians, know this for a fact. This 
can be easily used for an adventure. For example, the char- 
acters are walking to their favorite hang-out one night and 
one of the characters bumps into an old friend. He looks 
extremely nervous, looking over his shoulder every five sec- 
onds. When asked what is wrong, he laughs nervously, telling 
them nothing is wrong. Just before leaving, he makes a big 
production of hugging the character he knows, saying that he 
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has to run. The character finds it strange, since he did not 
know him that well and had not seen him in quite a while. 
Once arrived at his destination, the character who was 
hugged notices that he has a small CD in his pocket. The disk 
will play on any playback machine with video output. The disk 
contains a five minute security camera feed and opens with 
the Net 54 logo (or any other media corporation with a stake 
in the news industry). The characters will recognize it as being 
a clip that was shown on the news about the assassination of 
a government/corporate bigwig. The strange thing is, it is 
slightly different from the one shown on the news. On the 
disk, the characters can clearly see a different assassin, clear- 
ly not the one that was arrested by the police earlier the same 
day. if the characters think of verifying the disk, they can teli 
that the footage was not altered in any way. With a little bit of 
work, the characters will find that the assassin works for the 
government/a corporation/whatever. What do the characters 
do? They have proof in their hands of a conspiracy of some 
sort and could possibly blackmail whomever is responsible 
On the other hand, if they try to get in touch with their “frien”, 
they will find out that he was killed shortly after he gave them 
the disk, which means that whomever had the disk before 
know that it is gone. The whole adventure turns into a race 
against the clock, with the characters having to make a few 
moral decisions along the way. 

Most corporate campaigns will probably follow this 
model, being centered for the most part on conspiracies and 
the like. Keep in mind that conspiracies perpetrated by media 
corporations can be as diverse as the people working for 
them. Keep your players on their toes and be creative. All lot 
can be done, when you stop and look at all the resources that 
are available to corporations. 


The Underground Campaign 


Any campaign with the underground media as the villain 
could be quite a change for the characters and the players 
alike. inevitably, in a Cyberpunk campaign, the players expect 
to fight corporations and government alike, in order to Make 
The World Right again for the common man. However, in an 
underground campaign, the very people the characters are 
trying to help are the ones putting sticks in their wheels. 
One possibility for this type of campaign is to twist one 
of the earlier types of campaign and have the characters 


"working for a large media corporation who is plagued by 


media terrorists. This works especially well if one of the char- 
acters is somewhat of a star reporter who might have turned 
a blind eye earlier on. The terrorists. could target his broad- 
casts, sometimes going as far as editing some of the news- 
casts to make him look foolish. The whole affair could easily 
boil down to the reporter having either been instrumental in 
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the arrest of the terrorist's leader/companion/relative/what- 
ever or having turned a blind eye which caused the terror- 
ists cause to have suffered. Such a campaign would be 
played on a personal level, which might make it a good 
diversion from the sometimes impersonal corporate cam- 
paign. 

Being blackmailed by an underground media is also an 
interesting adventure idea, especially if the character decides 
to go after the blackmailer. Of course, a crafty blackmailer 
could have several copies of the material sent all over the 
place, waiting for whatever trigger to start broadcasting in 
case of an unfortunate "accident" 

Another aspect of the underground which was touched 
on earlier is that not all underground media people are in it 
for the good fight. The underground also contains its share of 
shady characters, ranging from the revenge-obsessed to the 
police mole. These people have other motivations for doing 
the things they do, even if they hide behind the mask of truth, 
and anyone who crosses them better be careful. 

An idea for a series of adventures might incorporate the 
idea of the mole into the campaign. The best way to introduce 
а mole into a group is by having one of the players being said 
mole and insuring that all the characters have little secrets, 
just to keep things interesting. For example, the characters 
might be a television reporter's crew. Due to a suitable prob- 
lem, a new NPC is introduced to the team, either to replace 
an old one who might have died or as a new contact. For 
whatever reason, he ends up working with the team. As soon 
as he shows up, the characters keep on being beaten to the 
punch by the underground. The situation gets so bad that the 
Characters are believed to be working for the underground by 
their various editors. Obviously, the first person suspected will 
be the new NPC, while the real culprit is one of the charac- 
ters, who does work for the underground. 

Another nasty surprise that the underground might wish 
to spring on the characters is being the target of an exposure 
operation. Imagine the character's surprise when he is set up, 
getting his reputation shattered at the same time. It ain't easy 
being famous. This little surprise can work equally well for 
underground and legitimate media characters. 

One of the most precious resources in the underground 
is the network of people who depend on each other for help 
in a number of ways. If for any reason the characters should 
find themselves cast outside of this network, they would be 
hard pressed to accomplish a number of things, ranging from 
getting material together to distributing it. A campaign based 
around the politics of the underground could be extremely 
interesting, especíally since it would allow the Referee to 
break out of the usual media stereotypes and focus on coop- 
eration and diplomacy. Life can become quite dangerous if 
one has to watch one's "friends" as well as enemies. 
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The Governmental Campaign 


A governmental campaign shares certain. of the elements of 
а corporate campaign, with maybe some farther reaching 
ideas. For many, the thought of the government being 
involved in things which might not be totally beneficial to the 
population at large might seem too close to home. Due to 
that, it makes it all the better. With all the talk these days of 
government secret dealings. and the like, a campaign where 
one of the main villains is the government could be quite 
interesting. The ónly prerequisite is that at least one of the 
characters in the party must be a media type. 

This type of campaign can take two different directions: 
the characters are trying to expose the government's actions, 
or the characters are in active conflict with the FCC and other 
governmental agencies. 

in the first type, the “exposure” or “clean-up” campaign, 
the characters are actively trying to bring to light some of the 
government's shadier dealings. A campaign could be cen- 
tered around shedding light on the real story behind the 
Central American conflict or allegations of corruption in the 
Kress administration. The campaign will mostly deal with 
investigative journalism, with the characters sometimes com- 
mitting illegal actions just to get more facts. Like any standard 
Cyberpunk campaign, one of the underlying themes of this 
type of campaign is one of hope, however short-lived, since 
you can be sure that even if the characters expose the cur- 
rent government, the next one may very well be no better. On 
the other hand, if we could truly see the light at the end of the 
tunnel, it would not be Cyberpunk. 

The other type of governmental campaign is more con- 
frontational in nature. It is very much like a straight cop-ver- 
sus-crooks campaign, where the characters are the crooks. 
Similar to Robin Hood, taking information from the rich to give 
it to the poor, the characters have to deal with the law. The 
FCC is on their trail for operating media without a license, or 
maybe they are threatening to relieve a legitimate media of 
their license. Whether this is for real infringements or part of 
the scheme of a rival, it is up to the characters to find out and 
do something about it. Keep in mind that a full campaign cen- 
tered around this theme might get old really fast, but as part 
of another type of campaign it could be quite interesting. This 
type of campaign can easily come about when playing the 
first type of campaign, with the government striking with a 
legal tool. Of course, if this fails, it can always call up not-so- 
legal tools to deal with the characters. 

In this type of campaign, it is perhaps best to keep the 
FCC as a constant threat, a shadow over the characters rather 
than actually using them. Somewhat akin to the old horror 
novels, where the author talks about the monster a lot but 
never actually describes it, the same type of approach can be 
used for the governmental campaign. Threats of FCC actions 
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might bring the characters back in line quite quickly or make 
sure that they go underground, covering their traits. With this 
idea in mind, a Referee can easily turn a regular corporate 
media campaign into an underground one by threatening the 
characters with confiscation of their license. If the FCC does 
act on their word, it will force the characters underground in 
order to continue their fight. 

An aspect of large corporations and governmental 
agencies that is never really mentioned is that of internal 
conflicts. This works best under a governmental campaign, 
as the different branches of the government very often have 
conflicting goals. Take for example the CIA. The Referee 
could easily set up a branch of the CIA doing illegal exper- 
iments in the US. If some reporters find out about it and 
decide to air it, the first reaction of the FCC would be to pro- 
tect the CIA. But what about if the reporters are right and 
the FCC decides not to act? The CIA would probably decide 
to strike back at the FCC, with the reporters stuck in the 
middle. After all, not only corporations have secret wars, 


and when it is the government that is implicated, you can 


bet that the fighting will be fast, furious and as secretive as 
possible. Also, the government does have a very large 
resource pool, both human and technological. Again, as 
with all other types of media campaigns, a little paranoia 
goes a long way. 
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he Holy Grail of any journalist, the truth is something 

which might need a little explaining. In Cyberpunk, and 
some cynics would say in real life too, there is probably no 
such thing as the absolute truth. Granted, there are some 
versions of the truth, but no absolutes. Because everything 
is not black and white, what might have appeared as the 
truth might turn out later as being just part of it, with the 
really juicy bits missing. Of course, sometimes these miss- 
ing juicy bits contradict everything else one might have 
believed. 

What does this mean for the average media character 
in Cyberpunk? Well, for one, the Referee might want to 
decide just how much of the "truth" she is willing to let char- 
acters discover. For example, it would be foolish to let the 
characters find out Net 54's plan for world domination on 
their first assignment, Such truths are more appropriate for 
the climax of a campaign, if ever revealed at all. While hos- 
ing the players should not be the only objective of any 
Referee, there is great satisfaction in pulling off a good con- 
spiracy on unsuspecting players, especially when all the 
Clues where there and they still did not figure it out. 


One way to look at it is like an onion, with each layer 
representing a little bit of knowledge, of the truth at its core. 
As the characters progress, they can discover little bits, fur- 
thering their knowledge of what is really going on. Note that 
any later piece of "truth" can, and most often will, contradict 
something that was found out earlier. As the characters 
advance, they will find out that nothing is as it ever looks at 
first, especially in 2020. 

The one thing to keep in mind is that this also allows the 
Referee greater freedom, in the sense that she does not 
have to have the whole thing plotted out from the beginning, 
but can start a campaign with a general idea of what is going 
to happen. This is not to say that a Referee should not go in 
prepared, but rather that she should keep in mind that any- 
thing can happen, that the players might figure out the whole 
thing right away, or that they will screw things up so thor- 
oughly that everything that she has done beforehand will be 
useless. Instead, if she has prepared only the first two or 
three "layers" of truth, she will have a greater amount of fiex- 
ibility to change things. Besides, there is no such thing as а 
completely defined "truth" in role-playing. Unlike a novel, a 
campaign is not a finished product until all the dice are put 
away and the campaign is over, right? 

How this works in the campaign depends on what effect 
the Referee wants to achieve. For example, to achieve a feel- 
ing of paranoia, you can set up an adventure where the char- 
acters uncover a government scandal involving excessive 
bribery. Several government officials are involved and the 
characters have to put up a fight to get the story on the air. 
It looks bad, mainly because both the FCC and the main 
advertiser for the newscasts are putting pressure on their 
producer to not air the report. И seems that the advertiser's 
mother corporation is the one being accused and they do 
not want the report to be made public. After a struggle with 
their producer and the higher-ups in the corporation, they 
decide to air the story. Many arrests follow and the charac- 
ters feel like heroes, like they have accomplished something. 
Let a few adventures go by, without bringing anything up that 
is even remotely tied in with that adventure. Everything is 
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over, right? Well, not really. While investigating an unrelated 
story, the characters come across evidence that their previ- 
ous story was a set-up, designed to get some troublesome 
members of the government out of the way. Furthermore, 
the corporation accused of bribing them was actually inno- 
cent~at least of this crime. What do the characters do? If 
they dig, they find a trail of evidence leading to a totally dif- 
ferent corporation, with some rather nasty consequences. 

In the above example, the players uncovered something 
they believed was the truth until they found out better. The 
catch is, for all intents, it was the truth. But what about the 
other conspiracy? Where will it lead? Is it again a set-up, or 
is it really the truth? By layering the story, many more plot 
complications can happen, making the game that much 
more interesting. 

This notion of the truth does not have to be applied to 
conspiracies exclusively. The same also applies to any news 
stories that the characters might see, read, or file them- 
selves. The thing to understand here is that although most 
medias strive to be as unbiased as possible, it is virtually 
impossible to do so. Just think about when you relate a story 
that happened to you to someone. If that person would then 
go and talk to someone else who was also there, he would 
get a slightly different story. The same is true of reporters 
and eyewitnesses. While the gist of the story might be the 


same, the telling of it will be colored by personat convictions. .. 


This is especially true of emotional issues. If you add the fact 
that the media corporations themselves have their own 
agenda for the news most of the time, you get an environ- 
ment where the truth has a hard time coming out as it really 
did happen. But it is not only the reporter filing the story that 
sometimes biases a story. The photos or footage taken 
sometimes do not tell the entire story. Tricks like close-ups 
are sometimes used to make a situation look worse than it 
actually is, or choosing very specific photos to make the sub- 
ject appear either smarter or dumber. All these little tricks 
combine in the end as a way to manipulate public opinion. 
Are they done on purpose or are they just part of human 
nature? That is for the Referee to decide. As long as he 
knows that these tools are available to him, the media will 
never look the same in 2020. 

No one really knows what is true anymore in 2020; 
there are so many different fingers in the pie. The characters 
should be no different, instead thinking that they know the 
whole story while all they have found is the proverbíal tail of 
the elephant. If the characters are naive enough to consult 
only one source for their information, exploit this fact. 
Whether they are media characters or not, there is never any 
excuse for not doing their work completely when looking for 
information. This applies to the media as well as any other 
source, be they the local fixer or any witnesses. 
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History 

Diverse Media Systems was founded in 1998, in post- 
Collapse Los Angeles, by former Columbia Records execu- 
tive James Haughton li. Haughton was bored by what he 
thought was the evolution of the entertainment media into 
predictable, cliché-trodden pathways. Haughton recognized 
the entertainment potential in the emergence of new tech- 
nologies and social structures, and wanted a corporation 
built from the ground up to capitalize on them. 

Or, at least, that was the plan on paper. By the time 
DMS was getting started, Network 54 was already estab- 
lished as the new heavy on the block. When Net 54 execu- 
tives looked at creative new. media start-ups, the first 
thought that usually crossed their mind was “acquisition” 
This aggressive, hostile-takeover strategy was propelling 
Net 54 toward the stratosphere, but, in arrogantly predict- 
ing his own success, Haughton had foreseen the inevitabil- 
ity of Net 54 meddling and had prepared. When Net 54 
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made their first overtures in the boardroom and on Wall 
Street, Haughton politely informed them that he was not 
interested in being a subsidiary of Net 54. When they 
waved off Haughton’s protestations and launched a full- 
scale hostile takeover bid, Haughton took the steps that 
would define the relationship between Net 54 and DMS for 
over twenty years. He sent an envelope to the Net 54 
boardroom containing enough blackmail material to ruin 
four marriages, destroy three prominent political careers 
(including, rumor has it, the Presidency), and result in at 
least six indictments for offenses ranging from theft to con- 
spiracy to commit murder, and possible treason. Net 54 qui- 
etly quashed its takeover bid within twenty-four hours, and 
DMS bought back a substantial portion of its own stock at a 
greatly reduced price, doubling Haughton’s personal for- 
tune in the process. Haughton had been etched into Net 
54's collective mind, however, and a feud was born that 
generates a substantial annual body count to this day. Many 
place the corporate rivalry between Net 54 and DMS as 
second only to that between Arasaka and Militech, in terms 
of its possible widespread implications. 

Once DMS established its independence, it set about 
building the Media Corporation of the Future. Haughton 
invested heavily in the development of media technologies, 
including improvement of existing systems, such as cable 
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television, and introduction of entirely new products, such 
as braindance and the Video Music Chip (VMC) format. 
Behind aggressive marketing and cooperation from hard- 
ware manufacturers eager to introduce new entertainment 
equipment, DMS rapidly became the most potent force in 
cutting-edge entertainment By 2008, under the visionary 
leadership of CEO Howard Wong (see below), DMS had 
developed extensive holdings in concert promotion, record- 
ed music and music video, movie and braindance produc- 
tion, and, of course, network television. 

In the decade since Howard Wong bulwarked DMS' 
place as a media empire, fortune has been kind to the 
once-upstart company. DMS has firmly cemented its posi- 
tion as the premiere media content-provider. Although it 
owns fewer stations than rival Net 54, DMS produces more 
successful television shows, movies, braindance titles, 
records, and multimedia products than any other company. 
They have maintained the cutting-edge image that propels 
sales to younger consumers. In other words, DMS is still 
“cool” 

There have been some internal differences, however. 
Shortly after the death of Howard Wong, a power struggle 
erupted between DMS founder Jonathon Haughton il and 
his son, Jon IIl. Jon НІ was disturbed by what he saw as 
“executive complacency” in the wake of Howard Wong's 
tragic death. Іп а boardroom struggle, Jonny Haughton 
seized control from his father, Jonathon, who subsequently 
“retired” to Palm Springs, where he rarely speaks to the pub- 
lic. Jonny Haughton immediately put his own stamp. on 
DMS, stepping up internal research on new media tech- 
nologies, aggressively pursuing corporate espionage and 
black ops, and intensifying the conflict with Network 54. А 
year after the Howard Wong conflagration, the rivalry 
between Net 54 and DMS had cooled to boardroom and 
market-share jockeying. Jonny Houghton recognized the 
publicity and espionage values in open conflict, and rapidly 
escalated the conflict back into a shooting war. The rela- 
tionship remains tense to this day. 

Today DMS stands atop a pinnacle with Net 54 as one 
of the two major media corporations in the world. They 
maintain an aggressive, hostile attitude and are widely 
feared by smaller corporations. The rivalry between DMS 
and Net 54 has polarized the smaller media companies, 
with many of them seeking shelter in alliance with one of the 
big two. Truly independent, smaller media corporations are 
becoming rare. DMS’ position is not unassailable, however. 
Time marches forward, and aggressive, young companies 
are always nipping at the heels of the giants. For the time 
being, however, DMS has the image as the corporation to 
beat. Creative, deadly, and, for a corporation its size, dan- 
gerously agile. 
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Talent Recruitment 


One area in which DMS is the unchallenged leader is in tal- 
ent recruitment. There are only so many people who can 
bring the really big money into a media corporation, and 
DMS will stop at nothing to recruit them. DMS has a well 
deserved reputation as the most aggressive and ruthless 
recruiter of talent in the industry. That includes both corpo- 
rate talent (executives, programmers, producers, etc.) and 
*creative" talent (actors, musicians, writers, еіс). DMS offers 
outstanding pay and benefits packages for top-level talent, 
and actively seeks out younger people with fresh ideas and 
unbridled ambition. 

DMS starts the recruiting process with a superb pay and 
benefits package, as well as the prestige of the DMS name. 
When that isn't enough, it calls in the Special Recruiting 
Division, which is the extraction/black ops section devoted 
to recruiting and converting people who are "reluctant" to 
sign on. DMS has no qualms about extracting high-profile or 
valuable talent, even against their wishes, and has a tc 
secret "Talent Indoctrination” (read: brainwashing) prog: 
for winning over people who express resistance to “joing 
the DMS family” Knowledge of the Talent Indoctrination sec- 
tion is only a rumor outside of the highest levels of the cor- 
poration, and, of course, those people who have been sub- 
jected to it. TI section failures are rare, and survival of ТЇ sec- 
tion failures is even rarer. DMS management will risk Talent 
Indoctrination only on targets with a very high revenue gen- 
eration potential. Good executives are actually at more risk 
than artists, since artists are widely regarded as disposable 
within the corporate structure. In fact, the average commer- 
cial shelf-life of a DMS music recording artist is now about 
two years. A good executive can often survive as long as 
eight or ten years before reaching “irrelevance” 

DMS aggressive strategies give the corporation an 
unprecedented stable of fresh talent, but there are some 
drawbacks. First, there is widespread resentment throughout 
the industry, both at the corporate and individual levels. 
Other corporations now jealously guard their talent stables 
and promising executives against DMS extraction. Net 54 
broadcast producer and consummate industry insider Edwin 
McKeegan said recently, “Because of DMS, the paranoia 
level of an already paranoid industry has reached truly 
Nixonian proportions. І someone sneezes at Café Frugo, 
everyone instantly has a gun at someone else's head" 
Smaller media companies have actually formed allegiances 
to ward off DMS headhunting. The second drawback is that 
individual artists are rapidly aligning themselves with other 
media companies, as indies. are the ripest targets for DMS 
recruitment. There is an image in the trenches that DMS 
blanket recruitment has led to the evolution of “McMedia’, 
where no true personality is possible. Others, however, point 
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out that commercial media has really been that way since 
the invention of television. 


Products and Orientation — 


DMS produces cutting-edge media that appeals to the 
younger audience so popular with advertisers. DMS has 
extensive holdings in Television, cinema, braindance, elec- 
tronic and computer entertainment, live and recorded music, 
publishing, and professional sports. All media holdings are 
extensively interlocked, with DMS sports team games broad- 
cast on DMS stations, DMS musicians scoring DMS films, 
etc. DMS also actively pursues licenses and cross-marketing 
deals, but most of its development comes from in-house. 

DMS lives up to its title billing, "Diverse" It is always 
questing in new directions for entertainment. Consequently, 
DMS has always been the leader in the development and 
integration of new media technologies into the market. DMS 
pioneered commercial braindance, where other corporations 
thought it had only limited appeal. DMS has developed new 
interactive and computer-multimedia entertainment, using 
broadband public network technologies, and DMS is moving 
aggressively into next-generation group-neural simulation 
and multi-person generated-on-the fly braindance (multi-point 
interactive braindance, or MPID) that allow entire groups of 
people to simultaneously enter and interact in a wholly com- 
puter-generated, braindance-realistic environment. These 
allow such things as group sexual fantasy, large scale multi- 
player simulation, and group training for military applications. 

DMS technological development makes it a prime 
industrial espionage candidate, and DMS spends more 
money on internal. security than any other corporation 
except for Arasaka and IEC. Arasaka has been a prime con- 
sultant in developing DMS internal security, and remains a 
site contractor for several DMS sites. 

DMS has а long-range strategy in place, continuing to 
merge traditional entertainment such as live rock acts with 
cutting-edge technologies such as MPID to allow new mar- 
keting realms. Expect to be able to experience a football 
game from down on the field soon, and to see a rock con- 
cert from the perspective of the artist. 


Structure of the Corporation 


Diverse Media Systems is a publicly held corporation based 
in Los Angeles, California. its shares trade openly. The 
Haughton family, along with the Blackwell Pension Fund 
investment group, which is allied with Jonny Haughton, own 
a controlling share of the public stock. Control of the corpo- 
ration is very centralized, with the Los Angeles office main- 
taining firm control over the subsidiaries and departments. 
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Key departments in DMS include: DMS Electronic 
Media (computer and braindance), DMS Presents (live music 
and stage acts), DMS-Antares Studios (movie and television 
production), DMS Family Entertainment Group (Athletics, live 
stage acts, television), Jupiter-Ascension (publishing), 
Haughton Worldwide (electronic and paper magazines and 
news), Diverse Media Research (new technologies labs), and 
DMS Syndication Group (international and domestic distrib- 
ution). 

DMS also owns many subsidiary companies outright or 
in part, including several record labels, small film studios, 
venues, publishers, production houses, software, technolog- 
ical research, and more. Their tentacles continue to expand. 


Internal Mentality 


DMS hires the best and pays well. It is known as a tough 
pond to swim in, however. DMS has a reputation as one of 
the toughest corporate environments to thrive in. The way to 
ascend is to bring hot properties and revenue into the com- 
pany, or to develop the Next Big Thing. Internal. competition 
and rivalry is intense, with executives competing with each 
other for the same properties. It is said that the most cre- 
ative, shrewd, and ruthless individuals can climb from the 
mailroom to the executive floors within a few years. It is also 
said that the executive who doesn't watch his back, or who 
brings іп "busts" (bad product, сап be back in the mailroom 
within days. 

internal alliances in DMS are tenuous, and internal 
blackmail, espionage, and assassination is reputed to be 
quite common. It is a company where great wealth and 
power await the successful, and dismal failure awaits the 
losers. Success is tenuous, and competitors are always one 
step behind you, breathing down your neck and peeking into 
your files. Protection of personal information і5 of key impor- 
tance within DMS. р 

Despite the internal competition, all DMS executives 
have a huge amount of pride. DMS is the corporation to 
work for in big-time media, and that sense of pride unifies 
the executive staff enough so that the company can be 
managed efficiently. Also, all subterfuge and backstabbing 
tends to be below the surface, rarely disturbing the surface 
of the ultrahip offices. It is considered bad form to make a 
public scene, unless slapping someone down. 

Another side effect of DMS' ruthless executive culture is 
that those who make it to the top are the smartest, toughest, 
savviest survivors in the business. Their skills keep OMS a 
fast-moving predator in the media business. Still, it is not a 
pleasant prospect for those who are “recruited” to DMS 
against their will, only to find themselves immersed in a 
lethally fast-moving, rivalry-driven executive pool. 
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History 

Network 54 actually started out as Network News 54, devot- 
ed to news coverage and news magazine production for 
other networks and syndicators back in the late 1990's. 
Outcompeted by organizations such as CNN and the fledg- 
ling World News Service (see below), Network 54 was facing 
tough times and tough restructuring. In the early 2000's, the 
corporation came under new management in a hostile 
takeover by the Dreyer Investment Foundation, based out of 
New Mexico. The Dreyer Foundation installed all new man- 
agement and launched an aggressive program of diversifica- 
tion and hostile takeover. Capitalized by the Dreyer 
Foundation’s extensive wealth and industrial holdings, Net 
54 was able to rise to prominence as the first media super- 
corporation of the 21st century. In fact, Net 54 pioneered the 
aggressive hostile takeover and talent recruitment strategies 
later perfected by then-upstart DMS. Although the corpora- 
tion would remain officially Network News 54 until the year 
2010, news became only a minor star in the corporation's 
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constellation of media holdings. іп 2010, the corporation 
was renamed Network 54, and Network News 54 became 
only one of many divisions within the corporation. 

Network 54 rapidly became a monolithic media corpo- 
ration, with huge holdings in virtually all types of entertain- 
ment. Always competing with DMS, Net 54 excels in many 
of the same areas as its slightly younger competitor, but it 
also has some different strengths. Where DMS hedges its 
bets with new technologies and is always driving the tech- 
nological evolution of entertainment and media, Network 54 
is much more of a broadcast stalwart. Net 54 has smaller 
sports, music, and technology holdings than DMS, but it 
owns many more stations and distributors, and, courtesy of 
its several broadcast networks, actually reaches more people 
and controls more content and information than DMS does. 
Where DMS develops new entertainment technologies, 
Network 54 provides more of the programming and content 
that is actually played through them. Where DMS is ever 
questing and evolving, Net 54 is reinforcing its position in 
established media that already have huge market penetration. 
Both companies thrive, and they compete fiercely for talent 
and product, but they also orbit in slightly different paths. 

DMS and' Network 54 project different images to the 
public, and are perceived in slightly different ways. DMS is 
the company that people are impressed with. DMS is flash 
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and style, loud noises and bright signs, beautiful stars and 
high-wattage scandal. Network 54 is taken for granted. A 
household word, A trusted friend. A ubiquitous presence, 
inescapable anywhere in the modern world. 

Make no mistake about it, however. Net 54 is every bit 
as glamorous as DMS, and can create celebrities of equal 
stature. There are differences in public perception, and the 
two corporations are at each others’ throats continually, but 
they are frighteningly similar in many ways. Some similarities 
are their rapacious appetites for new product and talent, 
their diversity, and their omnipresence in the entertainment 
world. These companies are the terrible twosome, top of the 
heap, the big money. You want to be a mass media star, you 
better be signed with DMS or Net 54. 


Talent Recruitment 


Network 54 is as hungry as DMS is for new executive and 
artistic talent, and they recruit equally aggressively, but they 
are a bit more subtle. DMS has a reputation as a hunter, will- 
ing to pluck anyone who is promising, whether they want a 
DMS gig or not (not that there aren't plenty of people who 
would kil! to work for DMS). Network 54 will usually spend 
more time cajoling and enticing, trying to lure peopte into its 
fold. Network 54 doesn't pay its artistic or executive talent 
quite as well as DMS, on average, but it is a considerably 
healthier working environment. 

Competition is stiff for the best of the best, however. 
Despite its slightly more humane reputation, Network 54 is 
not above extracting talent or strong-arming people who are 
not responding to more gentle recruiting procedures. As 
with OMS, a great deal of the heat at Net 54 (ies an the Artist 
and Repertoire (A&R) people who are responsible for recruit- 
ing and developing music, television, cinema, and brain- 
dance talent. But with the big risks and responsibilities come 
the big rewards. Of course, competition between A&R execs 
is fiercer than at almost any other level. 


Products and Orientation 


Network 54 is as diversified as DMS is, but its strengths are 
in different areas. Net 54 has many different kinds of media 
enterprises, but it remains, first and foremost, a television ori- 
ented corporation. Netwark 54 produces the most success- 
ful television shows on the broadband, including Trauma 
Team, War Zone, Mallwatch, Arcology Heat, America's Most 
Violent Home Videos, Skin; Borg, Robot at Law, and many 
mare, Although it leads in many areas, DMS's television suc- 
cess is still far shy of Network 54's. 

Besides producing and syndicating many of the most 
successful shows on television, and harboring a stable of 
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hugely popular television stars, Network 54 also Owns more 
tetevision stations and cable outfits than any other corpora- 
tion. Since Congress rescinded alt broadcast ownership 
restrictions in 2004, Network 54 has managed to consoli- 
date 44% of all television stations in North America. it also 
owns a substantial number of overseas properties. OMS 
owns only 22% of stations. The rest are owned by other 
broadcasting conglomerates. 

Besides television, Network 54 also has strong holdings 
in cinema, Нуе and recorded music, braindance, and com- 
puter and interactive media. Unlike DMS, most of Network 
54's non-television holdings are not under the Net 54 name. 
Some of the other companies are CineStar and New Edge 
(movies), Heliosphere and Arcane (musici, Rallian (publish- 
ing), 54 Binary (computer and multimedia), Network News 
54 (international news), and Westwood 54 (radio). 

Television is king, sometimes at the expense of other 
departments. Needless to say, that can cause some internal 
resentment, but Network 54 senior executives have never 
been secretive about their direction. Their theory is, and it is 
largely believed correct, that television is the route to the 
heart and 50и! of modern human beings, and if you control 
that, all else shall follow. So far, this philosophy has not hurt 
Network 54, but it has led to some intense inter-departmen- 
tal rivalry and competition for corporate resources. 

Netwark 54 has many more non-media-related holdings 
than DMS does. Net 54 is active in bodyguards and security 
Gt does not license from Arasaka, unlike DMS), plastics 
research, construction, satellite design and launching, cloth- 
ing and fashion, and restaurants and food services. These 
diversified interests give Network 54 a cushion against lean 


"times in the media, should they ever arrive. 


Structure af the Carparation 


The parent corporation is simply called Network 54. 
Beneath that are arranged the major broadcast sub- 
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sidiaries, and the one subsidiary under which all non- 
media-related industries are conglomerated. The major 
media subsidiaries are Network 54 Broadcasting, Network 
54 Talent Management, Network 54 Recorded 
Entertainment, Network 54 Print Industries, and Cinema 
54. These are not brand names, and seldom appear on 
any public product. The companies listed above operate 
under the umbrellas of these major subsidiaries. The 
major non-media subsidiary is called Network Industries 
International, 

The Network 54 Broadcasting subsidiary is the major 
branch of the corporation, generates most of the revenue, 
and receives most of the attention and funding. The other 
subsidiaries are not shabby by any stretch, but they all take 
а back-seat to the precious television division. There are 
internal rumblings about reorganizing corporate priorities 
more evenly, but as long as the current management is in 
place, that is not likely to happen. 

Network 54 corporate headquarters are located in 
New york. іп fact, Network 54 is often called the New York 
Network, while DMS is the West Coast Network. Both are, of 
course, worldwide corporations. Control of the corporation 
remains firmly in the hands of the Dréyer Investment 
Foundation in New Mexico, under the control of 62-year-old 
"iron lady of broadcasting" Michelle Dreyer. The foundation 
owns nearly 3096 of the corporation, with enough of the 
outstanding shares in the hands of loyal allies to account for 
a controlling interest. 


Internal Mentality 


Where DMS is a rapacious world of sharks each actively 
trying to surmount its neighbor with subterfuge and back- 
stabbing in high executive fashion, Network 54 prides itself 
on putting forward a more unified front. Network 54 offices 
are very serene and quiet compared to those of DMS. Style 
is evident, but subdued. The official line is that the interests 
of the corporation. come first. In reality, the competition is 
just as intense as at DMS, but it is much more in the back- 
ground. Network 54 execs are expected to resolve their 
rivalries and conflicts quietly, without creating visible dis- 
turbances within the corporation. There is a level of active 
professionalism and group identity that doesn't exist at 
DMS. That has led some waggish DMS execs to refer to 
Net 54 as “your father's Oldsmobile’, and "the old-lady's 
network', but the atmosphere within Network 54 is defi- 
nitely healthier and less paranoid than that within DMS. 
Nonetheless, it can be just as dangerous for the unwary 
and inexperienced. But in a quiet kind of way. : 
Network 54 talent tend to feel less naked than those at 
DMS. The talent turnover is a little slower, and job security 
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marginally higher (depending, as always, on how many units The calmer front of the Network 54 offices can be 
you shift or viewers you rope). General morale among the deceiving, however. Beneath the apparently calm surface of 
Net 54 stabile is fairly high, and self-instigated defections the Network 54 executive and talent suites swim some of 
and extractions are rarer than at DMS, where some people the biggest, meanest sharks of all. Be certain of this. itis no 
simply can't hack it. place to let your guard down. 


History 
“Live, via the WorldSat Network, this is WNS world news ..." 
Lines repeated thousands of times a day, heard by bil- 
lions. World News Service is the single most successful and 
respected news gathering agency in the modern world. It is a 
truly international body, culling noteworthy news from every 
nation and distributing stories of interest to the rest of the 
world by television, computer, and print. WNS is the news ser- 
vice of record. The archivers of modern history and current 
events. The lens through which the course of modern events 
is refracted into the eyes of the world. Have you heard what 
WNS said today? Of course you have. Everyone has ... 
World News Service didn't start as the organization of 
record. It began life as a relatively modest computer wire 
service delivering news-on-demand across the broadbands 
in the first few years of the 21st century. From that orienta- 
tion came the early WNS policy of providing news to other 
broadcasting agencies, and not owning a broadcast channel 
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itself. That policy went by the wayside in 2013, and WNS now 
has ten 24-hour satellite news channels, in addition to con- 
tinuing print and computer distribution networks. WNS also 
continues to sell stories and news-gathering services to 
other broadcast and media organizations, including both Net 
54 and DMS. 

WNS's initial growth was slow. Other companies such as 
Warner-Turner's CNN and the Gannett newspaper empire 
controlled much of the American international news traffic, 
and the BBC was still the international! organization of record. 
WNS used a combination of superb reporting and informa- 
tion gathering and modern cyberpunk corporate ruthless- 
ness to consolidate its position. WNS developed and imple- 
mented the best and most modem news-gathering system 
on the planet, gleefully incorporating new technologies into 
its field ENG (electronic news gathering) and studio systems. 
The technological edge, along with superb talent recruitment 
and corporate management, allowed WNS to grow at an 
unprecedented rate, outstripping all other international news 
agencies in size and prestige by 2010. WNS still faces com- 
petition from CNN and British World Services (formerly the 
BBC World Service), but after a twenty-year history, it stands 
unchallenged as the world's top news gathering service. 

Part of the reason why WNS soared to the top is that it 
worked with new technological innovations to find ways to 


bring news product to market. WNS made sure that it had a 
strong presence in television and print news, where it acted 
as a content supplier for other broadcasters and printers, like 
a wire service. With the advent of the broadband network 
(he redesign of the Internet that allowed high-bandwidth 
data such as video-on-demand and fully interactive VR), 
WNS introduced the World Broadband News Network 
(WBNN), a fully interactive, video-on-demand news service 
accessible over the Internet. This still exists as a companion 
service to WNS's other news services. 

WNS also pioneered other areas of new technologies in 
news gathering. While other news organizations were still 
using bulky, hard-to-conceal minicams in all situations, WNS 
was experimenting with “stealth reporters" using experimen- 
tal cyberoptic cameras for times when journalists were at 
risk. WNS also was the first organization to outfit all field 
reporters with portable broadband satellite systems, so that 
field reporters could shoot video straight to hard disk or 
flash-RAM, download it to a laptop editing deck, and then 
transmit the finished product to the regional or home office 
via the satellite uplink built into the deck. This also improved 
WNS's ability to orchestrate and manipulate live shots, with 
WNS reporters able to get shots in situations where journal- 
ists from other services were simply unable to manipulate 
their equipment. Of course, all services now use the tech- 
niques pioneered by WNS, but none of them have quite 
caught up yet. WNS remains one step ahead. 

These days, WNS is experimenting with news by brain- 
dance, particularly for corporate and high-end customers 
who want to get the maximum exposure to an event. 
Several key WNS reporters have been outfitted with brain- 
dance recording gear, and are sent into hot news zones to 
get right into the thick of the story. Recorded braindance 
material is combined with editing, VR graphics, and voice- 
over to create what WNS terms "an immersive news expe- 
гіепсе”. So far, these services are not available to the gen- 
eral public, but they may become available if they are suc- 
cessful with high-end clients, and if the distribution problems 
can be solved. 

WNS also bolstered its position by recruiting top talent. 
WNS has top flight reporters, writers, and producers, as well 
as some of the most visible international anchors in the 
world. All the technology in the world would have been 
worthless without brainy, courageous, aggressive reporters 
to use it, and pry themselves into situations worth covering. 
WNS still prides itself of the best news gathering staff in the 
world. The tradeoff is that executive and sales positions are 
not as prestigious as they are at other media corporations, 
and often take a back seat to the journalism jobs in terms of 
glamour and prestige. Consequently, recruiting the best 
executives is often difficult, as young executives are often 
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attracted by the flashier but shallower news departments of 
DMS and Net 54, where executive opportunities are better. 

WNS didn't just rely on technology and talent to secure 
its position. ІІ also co-opted the new cyberpunk corporate 
ethic wholeheartedly, in the face of daunting opposition from 
established news agencies. In its first decade, WNS was not 
above spying, cheating, deception, espionage, and outright 
violence to get the best stories and throw other news agen- 
cies off the trail. WNS used these strategies overtly until it 
had consolidated its market share, by around 2011. Then, 
more concerned with image, it toned down its black ops and 
espionage considerably. It still engages in them, but far fess 
often and with a far lower profile than it used to. The largest 
black-ops section at WNS is concerned with planting moles 
in other media corporations and news outfits so it can get 
the inside scoop on stories and features that are being 
developed by competitors. F 

Today, WNS stands as the world's top news-gathering 
and broadcasting organization. in a change from its early 
days of operation, WNS now has eight satellite networ 
channels of its own, as well as selling video news to oth. 
channels and distributors. The network is also still active in 
computer and print news, and, as well as spot news, pro- 
duces features, panel shows, interview shows, specials, and 
other broadcast material for use on WNS channels or for 
sale to third parties. WNS is the news. 


Talent Recruitment 


WNS doesn't have to recruit the best journalistic and news 
producing and writing talent. Good people come to WNS, 
Even DMS and Net 54, both with impressive news divisions of 
their own (particularly Net 54, which started as a news orga- 
nization), cannot lure news people as talented as WNS has. 
That is because WNS is the best news organization in the 
world, and if you want to make the best name possible as a 
broadcast or electronic media journalist, and attract the high- 
est amount of prestige, WNS is the place to be. There is no 
second choice. As a result of its reputation and image, WNS is 
consistently able to recruit the best news talent in the world, 
even at somewhat lower pay than DMS and Network 54. 
WNS's pre-eminent position as a news organization 
doesn't prevent some fierce competition for new talent and 
for established stars with expired contracts. WNS, DMS, and 
Net 54 have all come to blows at various times over avail- 
able talent, and there have been some historic showdowns 
over high-profile talent, as when DMS anchor Carver Dean 
was lured to WNS with a promise of an anchor gig on the 
flagship Worldwide News This Evening, as well as specials, a 
regular panel show, and a presidential debate moderator's 
gig. DMS responded by stealing away star war correspon- 
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dent Beth Reader with а record paycheck for a line corre- 
spondent. 

WNS has to work a little harder to recruit top executives. 
In all media corporations, most executives have to deal with 
life in the reflected glow of the stars themselves (producers 
and studio directors tend to be of equally high stature), but 
in DMS. and Net 54, executives play a much. more prominent 
role in guiding the corporation and developing media talent. 
They also tend to make more, and can rise to higher posi- 
tions than are possible within the relatively limited executive 
ranks of the much smaller WNS. Nonetheless, WNS does get 
good executives, even if they aren't quite the incandescent 
go-getters that rise to the top at DMS and Net 54 


Products and Orientation 


News, news, and news. News is king. All kinds of news..Live 
news, recorded news, hard news, political news, corporate 
news, entertainment news. news. 

Of course, within news, there is a pretty good range of 
latitude within which to work. WNS major product is television 
news. That includes spot news as well as analysis shows, 
panel shows, talk shows, special and investigative reports, 
sports, and anything else that can be remotely considered 
news or journalism. WNS also produces specials, such as 
presidential debates, special events coverage, and so on. 

In its first decade, WNS had no distribution or program- 
ming arm of its own, and simply packaged and sold its news 
to.the highest bidders, or, in some cases, to all bidders. That 
did very well for WNS, but eventually it became obvious that, 
if they were going to be a major media player, they had to 
control their own distribution and programming. Now WNS 
runs ten full-time satellite channels that are accessible 
throughout the world. Those channels are WNS Prime (com- 
bined coverage and multiple show formats; the flagship 
channel), WNS International, WNS Orbital, WSNS (World 
Sports News Service; all sports) WNS Europe, WNS 
Domestic (North America), WNS Asia, WENS (World 
Entertainment News Service; entertainment news), WFN 
(World Finance Network), and World Newsline International 

0 (one-hour newswheel headline format. 
eed HIIS : : Some of WNS's most successful shows are talk shows 
TOWER." and features shows, and some of their most popular person- 
alities are the hosts of these shows. There is some internal 
rivalry between the “hard news” (spot reporting, feature 
news, live news, analysis) and the "soft news" (talk shows, 
sports, entertainment sides of the corporation, but WNS rec- 
ognizes that news is many things to many people, and nur- 
tures each side of the corporation evenly. 
WNS also makes news available by computer or 
dataterm. Anyone who can log on can choose to see spe- 
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сійс stories, video, and information on demand. General 
news is available to the public for free. Special services, data- 
bases, and information retrieval services may cost extra on а 
monthly basis. WNS also owns print holdings, and publishes 
the very successful America Today, Orbital Observer, and 
EuroNews print/data papers. It publishes an entertainment 
tabloid called World Eye that makes more money than all of 
the other print put together. There are some specialized print 
and computer news services that reach specialized audi- 
ences interested in finance, politics, etc. 

WNS also publishes a very popular series of "Annual 
Reports”, similar to the classic "Jane's" series. WNS's Annual 
Reports book/datapack. series covers financial markets, 
world economies and national reports, corporate reports, 
politics and politicians, and weapons systems. WNS faces 
some stiff competition in this area from InfoComp, however, 
which concentrates solely on products of that nature. 

Finally, WNS also continues to make news available to 
other media corporations and broadcasters. They have satel- 
lite news and television services that any media outfit can 
buy into. They also sell complete and partial news packages 
that can be modified at will. As a measure of their power and 
credibility within news, both DMS and Net 54 buy news from 
WNS at times. 


f 
[ 
Ё Structure of the Corporation 
| 


Everything at WNS is oriented around the news, and all сог- 
porate resources are dedicated to making sure that the news 
service remains number one in the world. Sometimes that is 
atthe expense of the other divisions of the corporation, lead- 
ing to a little resentment, but everyone at WNS understands 
that the corporation's fortunes rise and fall on the news. 

The parent corporation is World News Service Corp. The 
main divisions are News Gathering (the king division, WNS 
Broadcast (handles management and programming of all ten 
satellite channels as well as radio), WNS Print (magazines 
and publishing, and WNS Data Services (computer and 
video-on-demand). News Gathering supplies the content to 
ай divisions, each of which packages it as necessary for its 
products. Broadcast is the largest corporate division, encom- 
passing a domestic and an international division, sales, and 
the management of all broadcast services and third-party 
licensing. 

WNS is based in London, atthough it has offices all over 
the world. Most of the regional offices are simply places 
where reporters and technical crews can sleep and repair 
equipment, but offices in big cities are large, with studios and 
major corporate infrastructure. WNS is a public corporation. 
The largest single block of stock is held by Saudi tycoon 
Mahmet el Hamadi, who takes great pride in his hands-off 
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policy. Hamadi's holding company owns just over 30% of all 
outstanding shares. The controlling interest of WNS is held 
by a consortium of big-ticket investors who together control 
58% of the corporation. The consortium is loosely bound, 
and some of those investors might be persuaded to sell out 
to DMS, Net 54, or another large corporation if the price was 
right. WNS has concerns about autonomy, since it considers 
itself “impartial”, and so far there has been no threat to the 
corporation's independence. There are always rumors about 
DMS or Net 54 making a bid, however. Both corporations 
own small chunks of WNS (which, in turn, owns small chunks 
of both DMS and Net 54). It would be a huge, debt-laden 
acquisition, however, and no serious attempt has been made 
as yet 


internal Mentality 


World News Service has.a far-less fractious corporate envi- 
ronment than either DMS or Network 54. The biggest divi- 
sion of WNS is News Gathering, the department under which 
all reporters, journalists, and line producers work. It is also 
the division оп which the success of the corporation is 
forged, and all executives in all divisions understand that 
news must be supported. There is some tension and rivalry 
among executives, particularly people who want to move to 
the favored News division. 

The concentration on news produces a unified sense of 
purpose within WNS that is not present at any of the other 
big media corporations. Also, WNS employees have a sense 
of pride in their product, that, in producing news, they are 
creating à commodity of value, and not just useless fluff. Of 
course, that is a bit of a rationalization, since plenty of the 
news is trashy, but whatever gets them through the day. 

There are some spots for rivalry in WNS, however, and 
all is not wine and roses. Competition is particularly intense 
among the reporters and anchors, as you would imagine. 
Everyone is after the big story and the prime on-air gig. 
Broadcast journalists will often fight tooth and nail to be the ў 
first to get to a big story, be in the best place to cover а multi- 4 
reporter story, and get the most air time. In a crisis such as 
a war where all-of the news departments forces must be 
quickly mobilized, they can come together in a hurry, геіе- 5 
gating the infighting to the dark corners of the WNS tower. i 

Apart from the headquarters, WNS offices tend to be : 
extremely hectic and casual. Reporters wear whatever is 
comfortable for them, be that suits for anchors and city 
reporters, to fatigues and bush kits for war reporters and 
urban combat correspondents. Life is fast moving, and peo- 
ple tend not to stand on ceremony. The corporate offices are 
more typical, serene and elegant, with people dressed in 
their business finery. 
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—Los Angeles 

0, I woke up with the hangover of my life. And that's say- 

ing a lot because I've had some whoppers. Two things 

struck me right away. The first was that the room was 

upside down. The second was that, even upside down, it 

was a very nice room indeed, even covered with party 

debris. After the usual few moments of intense disorientation and 

nausea, І realized that the room wasn't really upside down, I was. 

That revelation alone led me to downgrade my hangover from force 
five (hurricane) to force four (tropical storm). 

I soon realized that most of my pain and disorientation was 
because I was slung backwards over the arm of a 
ten-thousand eurodollar leather couch, with 
what's left of my hair dangling damply in a shag 
rug with shocking pink five-centimeter pile. 
"That's when all came back to me. I had spent the 
evening at a party in the home of Alex Beckwith, 
the man who hosts the fabulously popular DMS 


"Grady. break Mr. 
O'Reifly 5 Fight 
arm. and then 
throw Him out." 


stayed in the den, happier to raid Beckwith’s collection of prize sin- 


gle-malt Scotches. Judging from the pile of empty bottles at the foot. 


of the couch, I'd fulfilled that lofty goal in spades. 

Gingerly, I righted myself. They must have locked the room and 
kept the party outside for the rest of the evening. Sloppy of them not 
to have made a security sweep, but I guess that Beckwith figured that 
anyone who was blue chip enough to make it into his party in the first 
place was harmless. Stupid, but who was I to argue? I didn’t want to 
hurt him, just raid the liquor cabinet. 

Somewhat unsteadily, I staggered for the French doors, groping 
for my pocket phone so І could call a cab and shaking out my othe 
pockets hoping against hope that I could find a strip of duct tape с 
wrap around my head before my skull cracked, adding my ruined 
brain to the other party detritus on the floor. I almost made it out 
before the cleaning lady came in. Ten seconds later, І was being held 
by two very large, very packed, and very un-hun- 
gover bodyguards, and Beckwith, old Mr. TV him- 
self, looking chipper in a foulard pattern silk 
bathrobe, was giving me the critical once-over. 

“So, Mr. O'Reilly, it seems that my men didn’t 
manage to throw you out after all.” Uh oh. I didn't 
remember that part. ^1 knew I should have called 


game show The People's Arena. That's the game Well. Пом, hangover the police,” he continued, sighing in the same melo- 


in which two to four individuals with a legal com- 
plaint or grudge against each other compete in a 
multi-category quiz format for dollars and valu- 
able prize coupons which are then traded for 
weapons, which the contestants 

death in an arena that changes ме 


hottest game show orr television, І 
of Torture and Loan Sharks. 


p 
out to the gazebo for hot tubbing, vodka jello slides;and the like; 
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ог fot. that's Jan— 
guage I сай ufldeb- ous night. That, and him filching my date, of 
stand. 


dramatic, “the camera’s always watching” manner 
that had made me want to crack his skull the previ- 


course. “Grady, break, Mr. O’Reilly’s right arm, and 
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turns out); a studio ai 
TV; and a set that looked surprisingly cheap кыа Iguess it really 
only needs to look good on television. 

Before I knew it, it was taping time. I Ex 
stood at my mark while the theme music 
swelled over applause, which escalated into an 
all-out orgasm when Beckwith strode onto the 
stage, all narrow lapels and bonded teeth. He 
made his usual opening remarks, peppered 
with urbane humor, and then introduced the 
day's match as being between a drunken hooli- 
gan (myself), and the representative of the 
upstanding but anonymous citizen that I had 
transgressed against (the other player, chosen 
by Beckwith). How hard could it be? I asked 
myself. All. of Beckwith's security people had 
been pushovers so far, and assuming that I held 
my own in the quiz section, and got some 
money and vouchers for weapons that I could 
use during the combat phase, І figured that my 
chances were pretty good. 

Beckwith didn't waste any time cutting me down to size. He 
introduced me as “а drunken, disheveled, lowbrow trespasser and thug 
with aspersions to journalism (smug aside to camera three) and a 
high-school dropout education" (admittedly true, but I'm not sensi- 
tive about it). I strode to my bulletproof podium, accompanied by а 
smattering of applause from my friends in the audience. Then 
Beckwith introduced my opponent as "the plaintiff's chief of security, 
Horst, a summa cum laude graduate of Harvard (uh oh), with post 
graduate studies at the American War cs school: of. Personal 
Combat" (genuine anxiety. сар 
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^ My $1588 paid for an 
Arasaka -WSA submactiine— 
941. three magazines, and 
one 5041 gerade. Horst 
had bought enough 
weaponry and ahmoh ito 
meet the Lazarus Group's 
quarterly. demands, and 
had cash Jeft over for 
medical credit. 


жога ce of everything under the sun to a pane TV 


ad $73 000, a 


cial 1 eak, it was time for the combat seg- 

lace ina 50 by 75 meter arena interspersed 

i інс obstacles made from clear, bulletproof plas- 

© pai foran Arasaka WSA submachinegun, 

nd^or istun grenade. Horst had bought enough 

ponty ani orto'meet the Lazarus Group's quarterly demands, 

and had cash left over for medical credit. The audience watched the 

brightly lit action from behind blast-proof windows while thirteen 

remote cameras caught the action for those in TV land. The announc- 

er, Johnny, called the action. Two referees sus- 

pended from the ceiling in blast-proof plastic go- 

go cages monitored the action. The rules were 

simple. Fight to the death using the weapons we 

had bought, as well as what we could capture 

from our enemy. No combat or movement 

allowed during scheduled commercial breaks. 
One time-out each. 

The whistle blew, and it was action time. 1 
immediately dove for cover as a burst-pod 
unloaded one-hundred lethal, bouncing ceramic 
pellets at my position. That was a sign as to how 
the first period would go, as I stayed on the defen-. 
sive while my opponent dipped liberally into his 
huge stock of weapons and ammo. After eight 
minutes, the whistle blew for a two-minute com- 
mercial break. Make-up men gave us each a quick 
going-over, and trainers provided a sports bever- 
age heavily loaded with stimulants. 

The second period didn't go much better, as I did my best to save 
ammo and stay out of the way of Horst's vastly superior weaponry. I 
believe that the crowd enjoyed seeing an outmatched but charismatic 
underdog, such as myself, taking on the heavily armed but personali- 
ty-less goon representing an allegedly faceless plaintiff. Of course, it 
could have just been bloodlust. 

At the end of the second period, things started to swing my way. 
Horst started to become frustrated as I patiently eluded bint: I was 
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After the commercial break, it was on to the third period. The 
pressure was all on Horst now, who was beginning to look stupid 
because, despite his success in the quiz stage and the huge amount of 
weaponry he had purchased with it, he couldn't kill me. Eventually, the 
frustration made Horst careless. When his SMG jammed, he tried to 
pull a shotgun off of his back, but got tangled up in the sling. I used 
his split-second confusion to move up from behind an obstacle and 
crack him one on the jaw with my weapon. As he went down, I 
cranked the sling of his own shotgun once around his neck, using a 
maneuver I learned from a wily old Solo in Jamaica. Using the weapon 
for leverage, I cinched in and crushed his larynx, earning $10,000 in 
bonus money for a hand-to-hand kill against an armed opponent. The 
crowd went wild. 


fter the post-fight commercial break, Beckwith and the 

2 color commentator came down to do a quick locker-room 
interview with me. I sprung a few pearls of classic O'Reilly 
and.tried to be classy, knowing that tens of millions were 
ing. Beckwith actually congratulated me and 


‘Not bad for one day's work. Of course, after tax, it came to 
nd it turned out that I lost 8,000eb in Arasaka endorse- 


with Beckwith. For a man whose plans } had 
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chief of security І had just dusted off in a grüésome mannet in 


“What are you so happy about?" І asked, “ 


one. 


week. We'll make an extra hundred million 
which my cut is about twenty percent. Yous 
man, Mr. O'Reilly" He leaned conspirat 
you're very charismatic. You should thi 
vision.” He slipped me a card. “Call ‘the 
meeting with my producer. We'll see al 
combat shows.” 
"You're not even mad about Ho: 
“What's to be mad about? His п 
game and some lovely parting gifts.’ 
dollar gaze. “It’s no sense getting wo 
here, Mr. O'Reilly" he said. “After all, it’s: А 
laughter, deep and mellifluous, tempered by years à 
and, I’m sure, some laryngo-cybernetic surgery. : ; 
I never called him back. T" 


